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ON ALL 


HE greatest danger-zone of the war at the moment is still 

in the Far East, where the Japanese are still pressing on 
the whole front in Malaya. The Australians have been putting 
up a stout resistance, though the Japanese claim to be threatening 
them with forces that have worked round to their rear. Our 
air support appears to be stronger, but not yet nearly strong 
enough. It is likely that there will soon be a clash between 
something more than patrols in South Burma, where Japanese 
forces are across the frontier. In Russia the outstanding event 
of the week has been the driving of the Germans out of their 
grong bastion at Mojaisk, the fall of which seems likely to 
involve the flattening out of the whole German salient opposite 
Moscow, and the retreat of the armies there in the direction 
of Smolensk. The enemy have received a hammering farther 
north in the region south of the Valdai hills, and farther south 
in what the Germans admit to be a new offensive near Kharkov. 
In the Crimea the position is obscure. The Germans claim to 
have retaken Feodosia, but there is no Russian denial or con- 
firmation. In Libya the surrender of Halfaya, where 5,500 
prisoners were taken, has removed a formidable obstacle astride 
our line of communications in Cyrenaica, and -has set free for 
other purposes the troops engaged in investing it. But our opera- 
tions against the main enemy force near El Ageila have been 
held up by bad weather, and Rommel has taken the opportunity 
of sowing mines around his positions, and is apparently ready 
for obstinate resistance. He may already have received rein- 
forcements on the ground, and certainly has in the air. His 
object is to gain time till fresh troops and aeroplanes reach him 
from Sicily and Italy. Our object is to force a decision before 
these become very formidable. Long lines of communications 
present difficulties to both sides. 


Mr. Churchill’s Return 


It was with an immense feeling of relief that the country learnt 
of Mr. Churchill’s safe return by air last Saturday. With grati- 
fication and pride it had heard of the unstinted welcome given 
to him and of the impression made by his powerful speeches in 
Washington and Ottawa, and no one can doubt the great value 
of his visit in exploring the bases of closer co-operation with the 
United States. After his departure from Washington there had 
been a fortnight of anxious waiting without news of him. Then 
it heard that he and the company of key-men with him had 
returned together all in the same flying-boat—not dispersed, as 
one would have expected, in several aeroplanes. It is idle to 
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deny that the Prime Minister exposed himself for the second 
time to a certain risk, which has been justified by the result, and 
has been productive of the greatest benefits to this country and to 
the Allies. We cannot but rejoice that he has made his journey, 
yet it is proper to express the hope that even great occasions 
will not again induce him to leave this country till safe transport 
can be more certainly guaranteed. He returns to face a situation 
which has developed rapidly during his absence. The grave 
position in the Far East calls*for his immediate attention. So 
does the associated question of armaments and supply. He has 
to consider also the means of tightening up the relations between 
ourselves and the Dominions in the joint direction of the war. 
It is likely that he will have to make far-reaching decisions before 
he makes his statement to Parliament. And the reconstitution of 
the War Cabinet needs taking in hand. 


The Premier and India 

The Prime Minister’s reply on Tuesday to a question regard- 
ing the proposals put forward by the Indian Moderates at any 
rate closed no doors, though Mr. Churchill observed, a little 
discouragingly, that he doubted whether it was advantageous to 
India to raise far-reaching constitutional issues at this time. The 
answer to that is that the issues were raised long ago and they 
cannot be laid. The choice is between the very .reasonable plan 
advanced by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and his friends and other 
flans much less acceptable backed by less reasonable sponsors. 
There appears, judging from Press messages from India, to be 
ground for thinking that acceptance of the Moderates’ plan— 
not necessarily, of course, in every detail—would be hailed even 
by a considerable section of Congress members as sufficient 
concession to their own views to justify them in supporting the 
war-effort wholeheartedly. If that is so, it is of immense im- 
portance. Such a development, so far from not being advan- 
tageous, would be of incalculable advantage not only to India 
but to the whole Far Eastern campaign. There are certain 
demands the Prime Minister cannot meet. He cannot promise 
India Dominion status at a fixed date—two years after the end 
of the war or any other—in the absence of any guarantee that 
India’s internal differences will be composed by that date. The 
Sapru proposals, which leave the fundamental constitutional 
question aside altogether for the moment, raise no such difficulties. 
Rejection of the proposals would as inevitably worsen the Indian 
situation as a cordial acceptance of them would improve it. It 
is of the essence of statesmanship to seize opportunities. 
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Consolidating Eastern Europe 

The luncheon given by Dr. Benes on Monday in honour of 
King Peter of Yugoslavia is of very considerable symbolic 


importance, for it marks, particularly in the light of the speeches 
delivered by the President and the King, a definite contact 
between the projected Polish-Czechoslovak confederation and 
the projected Greco-Yugoslav confederation. The latter, indeed, 
is more than merely projected, for the agreement creating it has 
been actually framed, and-was signed at the Foreign Office under 
Mr. Eden’s auspices, and with the British Government’s warm 
approval, by the Prime Ministers of the two countries last week, 
though ratification may be left till after the war. The Polish- 
Czechoslovak negotiations, though they began earlier, have not 
got quite as far, but there is no doubt about their being carried 
through. (In both cases, it is mecessary to note, what appears 
to be in question is confederation, a union of two independent 
Governments, not federation, which would involve a joint Parlia- 
ment, overruling the national Parliaments.) The case for both 
unions is overwhelming. Smell States have had tragically 
impressed on them the hopelessness of trying to stand alone in 
Europe today. The case for some extension of either union— 
by the inclusion perhaps of Austria in the one case, and con- 
ceivably of Bulgaria in the other—is equally strong, and so is 
the case for some interlocking of the two, such as the speeches 


at Monday’s lunch suggested, at least by implication. Czecho- 
slovakia and Yugoslavia were close associates in the Little 


Entente, which served many useful purposes till forces too strong 
for it disrupted it, and their renewed association would be an 
effective factor of stability in Eastern Europe, the more so since 
each of them would both recognise and welcome the political and 
military predominance of Russia in that area. 


An Empire War Cabinet 

The article by Mr. R. G. Menzies, formerly Prime Minister ot 
Australia, entitled “ An Empire War Cabinet? ” in Wednesday’s 
Times, raises a question which Mr. Churchill must soon consider 
Australia’s criticisms of the operations in Greece and Crete have 
not been forgotten. Latterly criticism has been followed by 
some reproaches in regard to what Australians regard as neglect 
in thé preparations at Singapore, and Mr. Curtin himself has 
made some caustic remarks. Australians are in no mood to con- 
done mistakes in operations involving their own troops in Pacific 
areas, while they feel that their representatives have not had a 
full share in making decisions. The case which Mr. Menzies 
puts is that of Australian representation in the War Cabinet. 
It will be remembered that his own Parliament, when he was 
Prime Minister, did not see its way to releasing the head of the 
Government for prolonged service in Britain; nor do Canada 
and South Africa ask for representation in the War Cabinet. 
But Mr. Menzies, while giving full weight to the objections to 
the proposal, shows that Australia desires the change. though her 
representative would presumably not be her Prime Minister 
The case is a very strong oné. If Australia and New Zealand, 
who are making powerful contribution to the war, want to have 
a direct voice in the supreme executive controlling the Empire 
war effort, it is difficult to see how their request can be denied, or 
why anyone should wish to deny it. True, there are constitu- 
tional questions concerning the responsibility of Ministers to 
their own Parliament, but these can be overcome. Australia 
must be made to feel, not merely that she is consulted, but that 
she can take her full share in framing decisions. 


The Americas and the Axis 

The conclusion of complete agreement between the twenty- 
one American republics of North, Central and South America 
on the rupture of diplomatic relations with the three Axis Powers 
is very satisfactory. To the last moment it seemed questionable 
whether Argentina and Chile, whose attitude would be doubtful 
throughout, would come into line with their neighbours. A 
formula had in the end to be devised to secure their adhesion, 
but it is by no means the kind of formula which reduces agree- 
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ment to a mere fagade. What it provides is that the decision 
reached at Buenos Aires is subject to ratification by the Cabinet 
and Congress of each signatory State. That means that the 
Governments of Argentina and Chile can pass on the responsi- 
bility to their Parliaments. This involves some smail delay, but it 
is improbable that ratification will be withheld. The result is a 
considerable rebuff for Germany, Italy and Japan. all of whom 
have substantial interests in Latin America. It means that active 
measures will be taken to suppress Axis agents and propaganda, 
And it reflects great credit on the United States delegation, 
headed by Mr. Sumner Welles, and the Brazilian Government, 
which, in spite of threats from Berlin, has never wavered in its 
anti-Axis attitude. The patient diplomacy of Washington over 
two decades has had its reward in the solidarity of the Americas, 


The Defence of Airfields 


Lord Trenchard made a powerful speech in the House of Lords 
last Tuesday, in which he put in a proper perspective the ques- 
tion of the defence of airfields, and what have been called the 
“lessons” from Crete and Greece, and more recently from 
Malaya. He pointed out that in none of these cases were the 
airfields lost through lack of local defence arrangements. In Crete 
and Greece they were lost because the enemy had vastly superior 
air forces, which enabled them to win the battle in the air above 
the aerodromes and as a result seize the area round them. In 
Malaya they had to be evacuated because the enemy advanced in 
superior force, and this is what happened to the Axis aerodromes 
in Libya. He insisted that the true defence of aerodromes in 
this country was the responsibility of the short-range fighter, 
From this criticism, which is irresistible, the conclusion scems 
to be that the real lesson of Greece, Crete and Malaya is that 
we had not enough fighter planes nor enough bases from which 
they could operate ; though it should be added that in Greece 
and Malaya even those would not have been enough if the enemy 
ground-forces had been able to dislodge ours from the neighbour- 
hood of the airfields. In this country, should the enemy succeed 
in capturing a few aerodromes by surprise, our own Air Force 
should soon be able to make his position there untenable. Ir 
would be a great mistake, however, if such considerations led us 
to neglect the local defence of aerodromes. Much damage and 
confusion might be caused by the temporary seizure of even a 
few airfields 


The Land-Worker’s Dinner 

Welfare work was long ago introduced into factories and munes 
—and Mr. Lloyd George had a good deal to do with that—but 
never till lately has it been brought into agriculture, where it is 
needed as much-as anywhere. Mr. Lloyd George, who has been 
giving much of his heart and his time to farming in his later years, 
might have been counted on to give his blessing to the new 
movement for providing restaurant-meals for agricultural 
workers ; he celebrated his seventy-ninth birthday by opening a 
restaurant on his farm at Bron-y-de, where some 70 men and 
women lunched as his guests. On future occasions they will pay 
11d. each. The food came hot in an insulated motor-van from 
a centre at Haslemere conducted by the urban district council 
with help from the Ministry of Food. It is ready to serve all 
agricultural workers within a ten-mile radius. Every country- 
man knows how much the farm-workers—and indeed their 
families—stand to gain by this simple expedient for solving the 
problem of the mid-day meal, hitherto unsolved for those who 
work at some distance from their homes. But this is only one 
of many problems affecting the social life of the land-worker, 
who lives under irksome conditions never in the past 
ameliorated, and such as to deter many men from entering the 
industry. Another of their hardships is comparable with that 
which the miners experienced, emerging black from the mines, 
till they were provided with pit-head baths. The same amenity 
is sorely needed by the farm-labourer, who goes at the end of the 
day wet and miry to his home. Baths and hot food would do 
much to remove the unattractiveness of work on the land—both 
for the men in the fields and the women who cook and clean. 
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THE SUPPLY MUDDLE 


MONG the wider problems of the war which Mr. 

Churchill will doubtless discuss when he makes his state- 
ment to Parliament, there is one that has long been staring 
us in the face, but has assumed a new character through the 
extension of the conflict to the Far East. It is the old question 
of suppiy, but one that has to be attacked from new angles 
owing to increased demands for equipment, the recent shutting 
off of some vital sources of materials, and the need of co- 
ordinating our efforts with those of new Allies. ‘The nation 
is deeply moved by the continued reverses in Malaya, which 
it learns are once again due to the shortage of aeroplanes and 
other essential equipment ; and is galled to hear bitter com- 
plaints of neglect from the people of Australia. It learns from 
Ministers here and our apologists overseas that in facing the 
manifold burdens of supplying the war in Libya and on the 
Atlantic, of helping Russia and of sending equipment to 
Malaya, the effort in the Far East has been limited by the 
necessity of maintaining the earlier commitments. The argu- 
ment is intelligible enough, but it points to one irresistible 
conclusion. If our production is not enough to meet all these 
needs, then by some means it must be increased, and that 
speedily. If it were the case that our present production were 
really the highest possible, then the outlook would be black 
indeed. But Ministers have assured us that it is capable of 
great augmentation with a greater national effort; and in- 
dustrialists that it could be vastly increased with the same 
effort more scientifically directed. 

Production is now the major problem of the war. It is 
more urgent than that of man-power for the fighting services. 
It is the prerequisite condition of their combatant strength. 
We have learnt by this time that the prime need is not for 
quantities of trained men—presumably we already have them— 
wut for aeroplanes, tanks, guns, ammunition and lorries, and 
ships in which to carry them. On these things, in sufficient 
quantity and of the right quality, depends the ability of our 
men to turn reverses into victory. The Government, of course, 
is acutely aware of this necessity. Hence its constant call for 
more men and more women for the factories, and its repeated 
exhortations to the people to work harder and produce more. 
But already we have nearly reached the point when the available 
supplies of labour have been absorbed. The matter which 
most insistently demands attention is the right use of the labour 
already engaged, the better use of the machine, the avoidance of 
false starts and consequent stoppages, an even flow of materials, 
competent ordering—in fact, production according to plan. 
Doubtless this is not solely a question of sound methods of 
production or sound ordering by the supply-departments. The 
latter justly point out that at each new stage in the experience 
of the war the fighting services demand new kinds of equip- 
ment to replace those that have been on order, with the result 
that manufacture is apt to be switched off from one course to 
another. This is to some extent inevitable, and inherent in the 
nature of war; but it is a reasonable request that the fight- 
ing services, too, should endeavour to introduce plan 
into their demands, and should be looking far ahead to future 
needs, and thereby case so far as may be the problems of 
supply. 

Yet the main responsibility for the inadequacy of output 
cannot be shifted in this way. From all sides come repre- 
sentations that the supply departments—the Ministries of 
Supply and Aircraft Production, the Admiralty, and the Board 
of Trate—are competing with one another for the same pro- 
ducts, and that they fail to make adequate use of thousands 
of small firms through ignorance of their technical capacity. 





There is both too little centralisation and too much. There 
is no master-plan to co-ordinate all the needs and apportion 
priorities and make decisions. On the other hand, there has 
been failure to mobilise practical managing experience for each 
trade and each locality. It is impossible to ignore the great 
body of industrial opinion which asserts that the system 1s 
faulty, and that the faults prevent an expansion which, under a 
better business system, could be quickly accomplished. 

The first thing that ought to be done is to prevent competi- 
tion and overlapping by the setting up of a single authority 
with over-riding powers for the whole field of production. 
President Roosevelt has recognised at once the necessity of a 
unified command in supply, and has already appointed a man 
of proved capacity in the management of big business—Mr. 
Donald Nelson. This is what ought to be done here. A strong 
man is needed at the top capable of making decisions between 
the competing departments, and passing the orders through a 
single central organisation. Full control of Government pur- 
chases should be in the hands of a Production Board, under a 
Minister of Production having a seat in the War Cabinet, and 
responsible only to the Prime Minister and the Cabinet. Its 
task would be to survey the whole field of war requirements in 
conjunction with Allies and Dominions, to plan a programme 
of total production for this country, allot the material and the 
labour, and control the system of placing orders. It must have 
absolute power to direct and compel. 

But that alone would not be enough. At a meeting of in- 
dustrialists which was held last week convincing evidence was 
produced which showed the wastage resulting from bad order- 
ing and through failure to use the technical knowledge and 
experience of managers in the various localities. One amazing 
example was given of an undertaking employing a thousand 
men, anxious to get firm orders which would keep it in con- 
tinuous production of the machines it is specially qualified to 
make. It has found no official to whom it could expiain its 
problems, and none empowered to give it the orders which 
would keep it properly employed ; with the result that, though 
all its people have been working as hard as they are able, its 
output is not more than a third of what it could be. This is one 
among many examples. It was pointed out that one ha!f of 
the engineering firms in the country employ fewer than 50 
persons each, and a quarter fewer than 10 people each. How, 
it was asked, can this multiplicity of firms be satisfactorily em- 
ployed except through the services of the technical managements 
of the regions or districts who know all about the trades locally, 
and all about those engaged in them? It was strongly urged 
that, while control at the centre should be unified and simpli- 
fied, there should be a decentralisation of control involving 
the devolution of executive authority to Regional Boards and 
District Committees, composed of men selected for their practi- 
cal knowledge by representatives of the local industries. 

Means must be found for curbing the spasmodic, competitive 
and often—it is to be feared— ill-informed zeal of the various 
departments, and putting the supreme authority in the hands 
of one body charged with the duty of planning, smoothing the 
flow of materials, and placing its orders for the Government as 
a whole. And means must be found of enlisting the practical 
experience of qualified managers, not by detaching them from 
their working environment, but by using them as regional 
organisers. Supply now is in the forefront of the war-effort. 
The manufacturing plant and ability of the country are not 
being used to capacity. The workers, however zealous, are 
not being given a chance to pull their whole weight. Nothing 
is more urgent than the appointment of a Minister of Produc- 
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tion, with the power and the ability to produce order out of 
the present chaos. If we ask where such a man is to be found 
the answer is not easy. But one name will occur to many 
people. It is that of Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, a man who com- 
bines conspicuous business capacity with political acumen. 
The post which he holds in the Middle East is an important 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE members of the House of Commons who reacted so 

vehemently against the idea that the Prime Minister’s coming 
statement on the progress of the war should be broadcast have 
done the common man an ill turn. I have not the smallest 
doubt that if the country were polled nine out of every ten of 
its citizens would vote for the broadcast. None of the objections 
seem to me to have any decisive weight. It is fantastic to suggest 
that a considered statement by the head of a National Govern- 
ment, who happens also to be the Minister of Defence, would be 
of such an ex parte character that it ought not to be radiated 
without a reply. The answer to that is that Mr. Churchill may, 
in fact, broadcast substantially, perhaps precisely, the same speech 
at a later hour, at some physical cost to himself and some in- 
evitable loss of freshness in delivery. There are many objections 
to broadcasting regularly the proceedings of the House as a 
whole—the B.B.C. could probably not spare a wave-length for so 
many hours, and to encourage Members who now talk to the 
gallery to talk to the air would be lamentable—but the Prime 
Minister’s original proposal was hedged about with all possible 
safeguards ; no precedent was to be created ; the House was to 
authorise the broadcasting of only this single statement, and it 
would remain as free as ever to decide against any repetition 
of the experiment. Mr. Churchill has shown his invariable 
sensitiveness to the opinion of the House by at once dropping 
his proposal when he saw that it aroused criticism. As a good 
Commons man, he is right in that, but that still leaves it open 
to the electors who put Members where they are to think the 
Commons wrong. 

+ * * * 

The resignation of the Archbishop of Canterbury has, of 
course, been expected for some years, though there were those 
who believed that in view of the maintenance of his physical 
vigour Dr. Lang might remain at Lambeth (I am not sure 
whether he is still geographically at Lambeth) till he was 80. 
As it turns out, he is to go at 77, after twenty years at York and 
thirteen at Canterbury. Much will be said and written about 
his long and notable career, but for the moment chief interest 
centres in the question of his successor. A surprise is, no doubt, 
possible, but the choice has generally been assumed in Anglican 
circles to lie between the Archbishop of York and the Bishop 
of Winchester. To the appointment of Dr. Temple there are 
two objections—neither, of course, at all insuperable. One is that 
Dr. Lang himself went from York to Canterbury, and it is not 
desirable to establish the principle that that is the normal way 
of promotion—which would mean subordinating York too defi- 
nitely. The other is that Dr. Temple’s vigorous independence of 
utterance on many subjects might be checked, to the general 
loss, if he moved south. There is more freedom at York and 
more responsibility at Canterbury. On the whole, therefore, the 
omens seem to point to Dr. Garbett, who will be 66 next month. 
Like Dr. Lang, he has been Vicar of Portsea, that well-known 
nursery of bishops, and in proceeding from Winchester to Canter- 
bury he would be following the road—the Pilgrim’s Way—that 
the late Archbishop, Dr. Randall Davidson, took. 

+ * * * 

I am glad to see the Headmaster of Rugby’s eminently sane 
comment on Captain Harold Balfour’s dictum that “constant 
ruthlessness is the quality we must adopt,” and that when it is a 
question of “how to deal with the Hun after the war,” “let 
there be justice, but let it be tempered with memory—and a 
devil of a lot of memory.” Whether Captain Balfour means by 
Hun individual Germans or Germany as a whole; and if the latter, 
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one, but none, under the Prime Minister, is more important 
than that which would give its holder the power to inject 
efficiency into the organisation of supply. Until this problem 
is firmly and courageously handled we cannot give the soldiers, 
sailors and airmen fighting in many scenes of war the equip. 
ment necessary for victory. 


what form his ruthlessness is to take is not clear ; some elabora. 
tion here might be instructive. As far as individual Germans are 
concerned an Inter-Allied conference sitting in London before 
Captain Balfour spoke had resolved on “ the punishment through 
the channels of organised justice” of all Germans found guilty 
of the crimes against civilians of which abundant evidence is 
already forthcoming. That is a clear, proper and necessary 


undertaking. But it does not content Captain Balfour. His call 
is for “justice tempered with memory.” What is to be remem- 


bered when an individual is being tried? Nothing is relevant 
there but the evidence in the individual case. There is a wide 
gulf between Captain Balfour’s ideas and the Allied Conference’s 
—and Captain Balfour is on the wrong side of it. 

7 - * * 

I believe that in B.B.C. circles Sir Max Beerbohm’s broad- 
cast on Sunday night, on memories of the Victorian music-hall, is 
regarded as the very pattern and model of how such things 
should be done. The matter was altogether admirable, but more 
important, because of its value as an example to lesser aspirants, 
was the clarity of the diction and the pace. It takes much 
practice or much resolution to be slow enough at the microphone, 
(Lord David Cecil a few hours earlier had demonstrated the 
disadvantages of a hand-gallop.) Sir Max—no, Max—was as 
near perfection as is well possible in both respects, as well as 
in modulation of tone. One bad turn I must do him in the 
interests of fact. The legend of second childhood, or 
anachronistic survival, which he has built up sits on him like a 
fifty-shilling suit. But actually he is by no means the old, old 
man who goes to bed every night by nine-thirty (and probably 


has gruel taken up to him). He is still nearer 69 than 7o. 
* * * * 





A paragraph in Viscount Samuel’s article on the Atlantic 
Charter in the current Contemporary states so crisply and 
succinctly an often-ignored political truth that I quote for the 
benefit of any who may care to lay it up in their minds: “ Some 
insist that we have to choose between international anarchy on 
the one hand and Federal Union on the other. I would submit 
that this is a false dilemma. Continually in politics we are con- 
fronted with a choice between A and B, when most of the rest 
of the alphabet may be open.” As a general statement of an 
important truth the last sentence could hardly be bettered. 

* — 7 7 
The Prime Minister’s Odyssey 

“A conference is now being held in Cairo with Churchill in 
the chair.” (Transocean News Service (Berlin), 22.12.41.) 

“Winston Churchill left the American continent on Sunday 
night aboard a heavy British cruiser.” (Transocean, 6.1.42.) 

“Churchill was given the choice of the means of transport 
which he considered the safest for his journey home and he 
chose the submarine.” (Rome broadcast, 14.1.42.) 

“Where exactly is Mr. Churchill? Some reports suggest that 
he is sailing in a powerfully escorted convoy on his homeward 
journey.” (Radio Paris, 14.1.42.) 

“Winston Churchill’s -son, Randolph Churchill, has proceeded 
to Gibraltar. It is believed that he intends meeting his father 
there.” (Piccolo, Rome, 14.1.42.) 

7 * * * 
“I MUST MAKE WAY FOR HE WHO MUST 
NEW WORLD.” 

This grammatical outrage is most libellously attributed to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury by the Evening Standard. The 
S.P.C.E. has the matter in hand. JANUS. 
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CAN WAVELL SAVE SINGAPORE? 


By STRATEGICUS 


N some ways the position in the Far East resembles that of 
aerodrome-defence: the central nervous system has been 
revealed, but the body and limbs which it must direct are 
still hidden. The main effect of the Japanese intervention has 
been to restore to the Axis the initiative it had lost in the 
West. It has done this by securing a local and temporary pre- 
ponderance of force in the Western Pacific. How great is this 
preponderance and how long it can be expected to last are the 
two facts that most concern us, and they are the least known. 
In general, it seems that it may not be as temporary as we 
hoped. This is at least a fair inference from the confidence 
with which Japan is not only developing the main lines of her 
original action, but also striking out in fresh directions, 

General Wavell is now at his headquarters, after a careful 
examination of the position in Malaya, and his deputy is with 
him. Admiral Hart has been in the same area for a longer period. 
On the other side there have taken place discussions between the 
Axis Powers, and presumably some common strategy has been 
evolved. If this means anything, it must imply some attempt 
by Germany to disengage sufficient force from the battle-areas 
in the West to develop a converging strategy with the Japanese ; 
and yet the outlook does not appear very favourable for any 
adventure beyond those that are at present occupying the atten- 
tion of the enemy troops. So much at least is suggested by the 
continuing pressure of the Allies on the Russian front and on 
the borders of Cyrenaica. And yet, when full allowance is made 
for the stand in the Mojaisk area and Rommel’s defence about 
El Agheila, some other move cannot be ruled out. Certainly 
it is a culpable misuse of terms to speak of a “rot” in the 
German army. When one has taken full account of the appeal 
for warm clothing and given full weight to the condition which 
such an abject appeal implies, it is difficult to imagine that even 
he mere suggestion of any such state as a “rot” exists. 

The German army has lost terribly, in some ways even irre- 
parably ; but it remains a fighting force of tremendous power. 
Any army which can face the conditions of the Russian winter 
and at the same time hold on to a number of cardinal positions 
under the heavy pressure exercised by the Russian troops, 
directed by generals who have shown their mettle and their skill 
in such sustained attacks as the two Moscow offensives as well 
as during Russia’s magnificent recoil, must be accounted among 
the most formidable factors in the military situation. This must 
be admitted ; and the more the detail of the picture is filled in, 
the more compelling does the conclusion appear. But, if it be 
admitted, and if it be taken with the Axis discussions of last 
week, it seems that some ‘attempt to assist Japan from the West 
may be nearer the launching than seems altogether practicable. 

In the Far East, the Malayan offensive is not the only 
direction in which Japan is attempting to extrude from the 
Western Pacific every trace of European influence. It is obvious 
that she must fight against time; but the apparently wild blows 
she is striking in sc many directions appear to be a sufficiently 
logical method of extending the period of her initiative. The 
Pacific is a vast area; but the main bases from which the Allies 
might hope to exercise their naval power lie in a comparatively 
concentrated space. Singapore stands by- itself as a naval base; 
but Japan has been endeavouring to reduce its usefulness not 
only from the Malayan side, but also from the Netherlands East 
Indies. There have been various landings in Borneo, which in 
some places lies only 300 miles away. There have been attempts 
to secure a foothold even nearer, in Sumatra. Tarakan has been 
taken ; and there have been landings at Minahasa in the Celebes. 
The intention here appears -to be to secure a foothold from 
Which Surabaya, the main naval base of the Netherlands East 
Indies, can be threatened, as well as Amboina, the second naval 
base. This has already been bombarded from the air and may be 
brought under a more immediate threat. 


There is very little purpose in speculating further on what 
Japan may do. It is sufficiently clear that she is attempting to 
root out every Allied base or make it useless, and in that way 
render it impossible for the Allies to find any strong centre from 
which to operate. The course of the battle in the Philippines has 
been followed by everyone, and there again the main motive pre- 
vails. It also governed the operations against Hong Kong. It 
is because her strategy is so obvious that the Allies tend to watch 
the development with growing impatience. Every step forward 
in her course involves a protraction of the campaign, which after 
over six weeks has shown no trace of a recoil. Indeed, the United 
States Admiral in Hawaii is said to have declared that it is diffi- 
cult to think any nation will again venture the whole of its naval 
strength in a battle; and that seems to place the possibility of any 
revolutionary change farther off than ever. 

In Malaya the position continues to deteriorate ; and the most 
discouraging feature of the operations is the difficulty of account- 
ing for the failure to increase the British forces to the strength 
required to check the Japanese decisively. In men this force 
appears to be no more than about five divisions ; and after six 
weeks it might have been thought that the Imperial contingent 
could have been made up to that strength. It is clear that 
material as well as men is wanted, and particularly aeroplanes ; 
and it cannot be too often insisted that, with the new calls from 
Russia, Britain and the United States are again driven to a con- 
dition of relative shortage. But once more the numbers involved 
are not great ; and although it is evident that reinforcements have 
been sent to Malaya they are still insufficient to bring the enemy 
to a complete halt; and that is only an essential preliminary to 
driving him back. We can see, moreover, that the Japanese kill 
two birds with one stone when they strike at places so far apart 
as Singapore and Surabaya. They are fighting on interior lines 
and have therefore the advantage. We have never yet discovered 
the secret of complete mobility in air-power and, failing that, 
these divergent attacks tend to induce us to scatter the com- 
paratively small number of aeroplanes available in the Far East. 

The positions along the lower Muar river on the west, on the 
south and east of the railway junction of Gemas in the centre, 
and about the lower Endau in the east, appeared to promise the 
chance of a firm stand. The Australians administered a striking 
check to the enemy in the centre ; but since Sunday the western 
end of the line appears to have been withdrawn by almost a 
quarter of the distance to Singapore. This is the first occasion 
in this war that the British flank has been turned from the sea, 
and it is all the more difficult to understand for that reason. It 
is also baffling, because there can be little hope that any line will 
stand if this process can be continued. It can be recognised that 
the position is not yet beyond hope; for, if the enemy can be 
held at even 75-miles distance on land and controlled in the air, 
the use of Singapore as a base is not impaired ; but it is clear 
that there is not much ground that can still be given without 
gravely prejudicing its usefulness. What in fact General Wavell 
needs is not the stout heart and versatile skill which have marked 
his service, so much as numbers and material. In Eritrea and in 
Libya he could bluff his way over a long period of much greater 
inferiority ; but that was when he had only Italians to deal with. 
The Japanese are a very different race, and there is no hope of 
holding them off unless there is some sort of parity between the 
numbers and equipment of the opposing forces. 

Towards the end of last week there appeared to be signs that 
the tide was beginning to turn. There was evidence of stronger 
air-support, though its limits can be gathered from the liberties 
the enemy supply-columns were taking. This would have meant 
disaster for them in Libya, where the advancing troops have 
had the experience of seeing the actual damage done by the air- 
squadrons. If there had been sufficient aircraft to take advan- 
tage of the packed roads in the neighbourhood of Gemas, the 
Japanese advance would have suffered a distinct check. Some 
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damage was done, and no doubt there has been more since that 
time. The sinking of transports and other shipping, some of it 
close to Tokyo, has now begun to grow. There are, in fine, 
signs of a greater force at work and the suggestions of skilful 
direction. But the difficulties of the situation can be gathered 
from the new Jap2nese attack in Burma. 

It is perhaps the political situation that explains the failure to 
move from Burma against the Japanese supply-line that runs 
across the Kra near the frontier. But now the 
enemy has moved from the east at one place that looks across 
to the Andaman Islands only 300 miles distant, and at another 
not much more than 100 from Rangoon. The most 
obvious explanation of these moves is the further use of interior 
lines to effect a diversion. The growing strength in the tip of 
the Malayan peninsula must be checked if possible, and the 
incursion into Burma promises to achieve this more easily and 
expeditiously than any other threat. But it seems unlikely that 
General Wavell has not thought of the Burma position, where 
en Allied offensive might find a better springboard than any- 
where else. He now has his hands full; but this need not 
disturb us if only they hold adequate resources. 


AMERICA IN ARMS 


By ERWIN D. CANHAM 


Peninsula so 
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muies 


By Air Mail. 

MERICA is now drinking its share of the bitter tea brewed 
A in these words: “ Too little and too late.” We, too, are 
having a slow start. Or, rather, the disadvantages of treacherous 
surprise, of geography and of than first-class army and 
navy planning are now giving us our moments of remorse—and 
of determination. Perhaps our military and naval balance may 
improve before this article reaches England; perhaps the 
Japanese submarines sinking tankers and shelling lifeboats— 
very unskilfully—off the coast of California will have paid a big 
toll. Perhaps we shall have relieved Wake Island. Perhaps our 
Pacific Fleet will score a genuine and big success against the 
Perhaps our situation in the Philippines will not be 


less 


Japanese. 
so desperate. 

But these things are far from certain. Rather we all realise 
that we may face a long struggle, and it may be a bitter, 
desperate road back across the Pacific to the Philippines, Hong 
Kong and Singapore. Indeed, the treading of that sea-highway 
may have to wait until Hitler is beaten. For, much as we would 
like to teach the Japanese a speedy lesson, we are not going to 
make the mistake of helping Hitler out into the Atlantic. There 
is now no perceptible demand in Congress or among the people 
to weaken our Atlantic efforts in the least, although we hope 
desperately that enough ships and supplies may be spared to 
save Singapore and the Philippines. We know that Europe is 
more important. And this knowledge is probably the saving 
feature of the entire world-situation. It should keep us from 
possibly suicidal selfishness. 

Until we are able to make a better showing against the 
Japanese, however, we shall not feel very well. We are like the 
sleepy giant who has not yet got his right arm free, but is being 
hurt rather badly by a pestiferous little fellow. These wounds 
cannot destroy us, while Britain stands, but they can sting us 
into furious action. That is the stage we are about to reach. 
Just at this moment we are still somewhat dazed by the sudden 
attack, we have not realised the meaning of the defeats we have 
suffered, and there is too much of “ business as usual,” simply 
because the authorities have not quite organised the machinery 
of war-effort. But the American people are ready to do any- 
thing they are called upon to do. There are abundant signs 
that the call will not be long in coming. Priority-shortages of 
materials are already cutting deep into all non-essential busi- 
nesses, big and little. We are spending astronomical sums daily 
on the war. We have passed legislation for registration and 
conscription which could lead to an ultimate army of 40,000,000 
men. These are our reservoirs of strength, and we have just 
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begun to fight. As long as Britain and Russia stand there is no 
possibility of defeat, but the assurance of ultimate victory based 
on America’s vast resources. 

This genuine assurance of victory may, of course, expedite 
the result beyond the material factors. But Americans are not 
counting on good fortune any longer. They are ready for the 
worst surprises, and are prepared to meet them with calm, 
cold, furious determination. The very best in the American 
character seems to be coming steadily to the surface. Even 
when we thought that the larger part of our fleet had been 
sunk at Pearl Harbour, there was no trace of defeatism among 
us, no panic. Nobody suggested the magnitude of the 
sacrifice before us, nobody counted the cost. When the Pacific 
and Atlantic coasts had air-raid alarms, with semi-official state- 
ments of the presence of enemy planes (false reports along the 
Auantic, apparently false along the Pacific), no appreciable part 
of the citizenry in our great, relatively unprotected cities showed 
the least alarm. They set about learning how to behave under 
bombardment. The news of the loss of great ships and brave 
men brought no dismay or discouragement, but a calm unity, a 
thronging of the naval recruiting-stations, and a sense of civilian 
obligation. In many fathers and sons volunteered for 
naval service side by side on the days when naval losses were 
announced. 

As far as we can see, 99 out of 100 of the formerly dissident 
elements have come patriotically and zealously into the unified 
national effort. Considerable numbers of enemy-aliens have 
been rounded up, and other groups suspected of subversive 
connexions have been arrested. But many aliens, and in par- 
ticular our native-born Japanese, are seeking in many touching 
ways to prove their devotion to our democracy. If this freedom 
for which we are fighting has any meaning we must believe— 
and all the evidence would persuade us to believe—in the sincere 
truth of these outpourings. So far, no provable instance of 
enemy-instigated sabotage kas been announced. “ We're sure,” 
said the editor of the New Yorker magazine, “ that a lot of very 
“unpleasant things still lie ahead of us, but we doubt if anything 
can be much more unpleasant than the uncertainty, frustration 
and bitterness that lay between Munich and Manila. On the 
whole we'd say we feel much better now.” 

Indeed, the nation does feel better. We were thrilled at the 
Churchill visit. Not at its diplomatic aspects; none of us 
believe much in agreements and formulas any more. But we 
are deeply interested in efficient military action. We realise that 
a united battle-plan is of supreme value, that productive effort 
must be allocated to the best advantage, and that our strength will 
lie in our ability to co-ordinate. America wants to know that 
we are actually producing the goods, that they get to the right 
places and are used to best advantage by able military men 
sensibly directed. We have had enough of fumbling ; we hope 
the time is not far away when—as-in Libya—the Allied forces 
can fight with an equality of weapons. We will support any- 
thing that will do away with false confidence—the false con- 
fidence that led to the catastrophe at Pearl Harbour and in some 
of our other losses, as well as at Hong Kong and Singapore. We 
know, of course, that not simply false confidence but sheer 
physical inability to provide better fighting-forces was a_ basic 
cause. But we wish now to arise above this physical inability, 
and if our man-power and material resources will not provide 
the answer we will demand explanations. In_ short, the 
American mood is in readiness for all the sacrifices that are 
required, if only they lead to results. 

Many times during the last two years these dispatches have 
speculated upon and analysed possible ways of American entry 
into the war. But not in their most sanguine hypotheses did 
they outline a method which could have been so right 
and proper as the way it happened. I neve: believed we would 
enter by way of an “incident.” But Pearl Harbour was much 
more than an incident. It was a blow at our vitals. Had the 
Japanese struck at the Philippines some of those who for years 
have urged us to give up the islands might have spoken out. 
But the covert stab-in-the-back united America as it has never 
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been united in modern times—certainly much more effectively 
than in 1917-18. And then Hitler, by declaring war on us, 
completed the job. No cosmic puppeteer, looking out for the 
interests of free men in this world of peril, could have managed 
our entrance into the war with greater fitness. 
have done the Axis cause more harm in the long run than their 
method of provoking our entry. Japan could not have com- 
mitted hara-kiri with more effectiveness. Every detail, from 
Manila to Berlin, served to arouse, unify, infuriate and steel 
Americans. “Aid to Britain” automatically passes from the 
language. In defending ourselves we fight humanity’s battle 
today. We are prepared for whatever lies ahead. 


GALILEO GALILEI, d. 1642 


By PROFESSOR HERBERT DINGLE 


HREE hundred years ago this month there died in Arcetri, 
T “blind, old and lonely,” a man who gave to Italy and the 
world an empire infinitely greater and more lasting than any that 
the Caesars and Duces have conquered or even dreamed of. To 
Galileo Galilei it was given to enlarge the scope of human know- 
ledge in greater measure than to any man before or since. To 
him, more than to any other, we owe the foundations and the 
principles of modern science. From the sorry ruins of Italy’s 
false grandeur let us turn for a moment to the real greatness 
that once was hers. 

Galileo was born at Pisa in 1564. He seems, writes Brewster 
with unintended irony, “to have been desirous of following the 
profession of a painter: but his father had observed decided indi- 
cations of early genius ; and, though by no means able to afford 
it, he resolved to send him to the university to pursue the study 
of medicine.” Very soon, however, his innate passion for natural 
philosophy asserted itself, and medicine was abandoned for more 
fundamental studies. The strange views of Copernicus concern- 
ing the motion of the earth opened to his mind a new world, 
and thenceforth his life was divided between adding by observa- 
tion and reasoning to exact knowledge and confounding his critics 
ff the prevailing “ Aristotelian” school of philosophy. He was 
not, as is still sometimes stated, the first inventor of the telescope. 
That distinction belongs to an obscure Dutchman, who dis- 
covered by accident a remarkable property of two lenses. A 
vague rumour of this occurrence reached Galileo at Venice in 
1609, whereupon he turned his attention to the subject, dis- 
covered how the thing could be done, and made a telescope, with 
distinctive characteristics of his own. What distinguishes 
Galileo from the earlier users of the telescope, however, is not 
only his deeper understanding of the principles of the instrument, 
but also his immediate perception of its great possibilities. Pre- 
viously the limit of imagination seems to have been reached in the 
realisation of its use in battle. Galileo turned it away from the 
earth towards the sky, and reaped a rich harvest. 

The Sidereus Nuncius, or “ Sidereal Messenger,” a slim volume 
which can be read in an hour, contains without doubt more 
original knowledge than any book written before or since. The 
revelations of these first telescopic observations of the heavens, 
albeit with an “optic tube” whose objective was little, if any, 
larger than a spectacle-lens, included the mountains, valleys and 
“seas” of the Moon, the four great satellites of Jupiter, the 
crescent phase of Venus, spots on the Sun, the stellar character 
of the Milky Way, the tichness of stellar clusters, thousands upon 
thousands of hitherto unknown stars, and indeed a wealth of 
discovery which cannot be truly represented by any catalogue, 
however extended. Smalt wonder that he turned again and again 
to his instrument with incredtbili animi jucunditate. 

These discoveries, however, fundamental as they are to the 
modern view of the universe, do not constitute Galileo’s chief 
daim to our admiration and gratitude. Had he not made them, 
someone else would undoubtedly have done so before long,.and 
ven his brilliant interpretations of the phenomena which he saw 
would inevitably have come. But how long should we have had 
to wait for the foundations of physical science to be laid? Galileo 
was the greatest of the giants on whose shoulders Newton stood 
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to see still further. His claim to be considered as the founder of 
modern science is incontestable. Before him there were men— 
Archimedes, Roger Bacon, Leonardo da Vinci, and others—who 
had the scientific outlook, but they started no movement and laid 
down no principles from which knowledge could proceed in un- 
limited progress. Before Galileo the scientific attitude was that 
of a crank ; after him it was that of a sage. 

It is a pity that Galileo is most widely known for his theological 
controversies, for these were insignificant compared with his 
fundamental work in science. In the age in which he iived, how- 
ever, theology and astronomy were not clearly differentiated: the 
sky was subject-matter for both. The revolutionary character of 
his discoveries, and the uncompromising manner in which he 
displayed them, brought him into conflict with the ecclesiastical 
authorities, and a long dispute culminated in his appearance in 
his old age before a tribunal of the Inquisition, where, under 
threat of torture, he abjured his belief in the motion of the earth. 
The story goes that, on rising from his knees, he exclaimed, 
“E pur si muove” (“ All the same, it does move.”), but there is 
no real evidence for this. The remainder of his life was spent 
in lenient imprisonment. 

There are few more dramatic events in scientific history than 
Galileo’s abjuration, but there is, I think, one in the life of Galileo 
himself. In 1610 he had observed that Saturn, the most distant 
planet then known (it is now well situated for observation in the 
early evening—to the naked eye a single point of baleful light, 
the only view possible in pre-Galilean days), appeared as‘a triple 
body, like three o’s, thus—oOo. He announced this in the form 
of an anagram—a device which he adopted on other occasions 
also, to refute those of his enemies who accused him of plagiarism. 
He intended, when they made the discoveries later, then 
to interpret the anagram and so establish his priority. The solu- 
tion of the Saturnian anagram was Altissimam planetam ter- 
geminam observavi (I have observed that the outermost planet is 
triple). ' 

Concerning this, and indeed all his discoveries, he had other 
charges to face also. He was a deceiver ; he was deceived himself 
—what he saw was not in the heavens but in his glass ; the devil 
was in the telescope, perverting the view ; and so on. All this he 
countered with argument and ridicule, and went on observing. 
At the end of 1612 he looked again at Saturn and, behold, it was 
single. Picture the scene. Here is this man, confident, even 
arrogant, in his assurance of superior intellect and knowledge 
and of the trustworthiness of his instrument, and conscious that 
in his telescope and his mathematical philosophy he hclds, for the 
first time in history, the key to unimaginable stores of knowledge ; 
and now, unaccountably, without warning, appears a contradic- 
tion. He rubs his eyes, examines the telescope, checks the setting 
and looks again; and again he sees a single body. It is in- 
dubitably Saturn, but whereas it once appeared triple it now 
indubitably appears single. 

What is to be done? What, indeed, can be done? If he 
announces the new discovery he virtually withdraws the earlier 
one and admits that his enemies were right—the glass has deceived 
him. If he denies this conclusion he can do so only by dog- 
matically denying the evidence of his senses—the very practice 
he has scorned in his opponents. If he admits the trustworthiness 
of the senses, he denies that of reason; if he acknowledges the 
authority of reason, he denies the trustworthiness of the senses ; 
and his whole case rests on the inviolability of both. And, over 
and above all this, is his own inner perplexity. What actually 
has happened? Can it really be, after all, that the devil is in his 
telescope, mocking him? No; he cannot believe that nature is 
capricious. But what then, can he believe? 
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“Looking on Saturn,” he writes, “within these few days, I 
found it solitary, without the assistance of its accustomed stars, 
and, in short, perfectly round and defined like Jupiter; and 
such it still remains. Now, what can be said of so strange a 
metamorphosis? Age the two smaller stars consumed like the 
spots on the Sun? Have they suddenly vanished and fled? 
or has Satutn devoured his own children? Or was the appearance 
indeed fraud and illusion, with which the glasses have for so 
long a time mocked me, and so many others who have often 
observed with me? Now, perhaps, the time is come to revive the 
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withering hopes oi these who, guided by more profound. con- 
tempiations, have followed ail the tallacies of the new observa- 
tions, and recognised their impossibilitie cannot resolve what 
to say in a chance so strange, so new, and so unexpected: the 
shortness of the time. ‘he unexampled occurrence, the weakness 
ot m Nteliect ana the terror of being miustaken. have gre 
confounded me.” 

He inclined to the view that the system rotated on an axis and 


that the three bodies had thus come into the same line of sight 
On this hypothesis the missing ones would reappear, as in fact 
they did. But the details ot the appearances did not accord with 
this explanation, and he died without knowing the truth. Later 
Huyghens, with better instruments and longer series of observa- 
tions to guide him, proved that the outer “ bodies” were really 
part of a system of flat rings by which the planet was surrounded, 
and these were so thin that they disappeared from view when 
the earth periodically came into their plane. But Saturn’s ring 
system is unique in the universe as it is known even now: how 
could Galileo have guessed so strange an explanation? He was 
no magician, but he possessed a gift more valuable than magic— 
the ability to pronounce what he called “ that wise, ingenious and 


’ 


modest sentence, ‘I do not know.’ ” 


PLAGIARISM IN THE PULPIT 


By THE VERY REV. J. S. MACARTHUR 

F one may judge from the number of advertisers with sermons 
| to sell who offer their wares in the columns of ecclesiastical 
newspapers, the practice of preaching other people’s sermons 
seems to be fairly well rooted in the Anglican communion at 
least. Such advertisements can be found in Free Church 
newspapers, but usually more discreetly camouflaged 

Critics of Anglicanism sometimes attribute this to the defective 
instruction in homiletics that the Anglican ordinand receives, and 
this in its turn is attributed to the placing of insufficient emphasis 
on the Ministry of the Word. This charge cannot lightly be 
dismissed, but there may be another reason, namely, the position 
assigned to the Homilies in the Thirty-nine Articles and in the 
rubric in the Order of the Administration of the Holy Communion, 
according to which a sermon or one of the Homilies follows on 
1 Nowadays few of the clergv 
have so much as read the Homilies, let alone studied them with 
the diligence which the Thirty-fifth Article and still 
fewer have preached them; but here in the Book of Common 
Prayer is the preacher to stand up in the pulpit 
and preach what someone has written for him. The lazy 
preacher who a ready-made sermon would not refer you 
to this authority any more than the dog that scratches at the 
hearthrug before lying down would tell you that this was the 
habit of his ancestors who scraped a bed for themselves in the 
leaves of the forest. 

Nevertheless, the origin of a habit is not always its justification. 
Is the preaching of other people’s sermons ethically defensible? 
St. Augustine thogght it was, and indeed circulated his own 
sermons among his clergy with the intention that they should 
use them without any fear of being considered guilty of plagiarism. 
The real plagiarist, he maintained, was the preacher whose life 
did not conform to his preaching. Here, of course, all was open 
and above board. When the priests of the diocese of Hippo made 
use of their bishop’s sermons they can hardly have hoped to pass 
off his work as their own. 

One has heard of modern bishops who, realising that their 
junior clergy were expected to deliver more sermons than they 
had time to prepare properly, presented their newly-ordained 
deacons with volumes of sermons which they were invited to 
use at their discretion. How many of the young men, when 
delivering one of the discourses sc thoughtfully provided, would 
have the courage to say that it was the work of another man? 
I can remember only one example of such frankness. It was 
shown by a clergyman taking summer duty in a Swiss mountain 
resort. He explained that as he was on holiday and had no 
inclination to Make an original sermon he was going to preach 
one by Bishop Walsham How. Unfortunately, what followed 
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was the preacher’s own unskilful digest of the bishop’s work. 

At any rate, the purveyors of ready-made sermons do not 
expect their tlients to take their flocks into their confidence, for 
provide sermons in imitation typescript and, according to 
lies before me, in a suitable format for 
Its appeal is carefully adapted to consciences 
Thus the hardened plagiarist 





they 
an advertisement which 
the sermon-case. 
of varying grades of sensitiveness. 
can take it that the sermons may be used as they are, while the 
more scrupulous are reassured by the suggestion that the sermons 
they buy can be used as foundations and materials for the com- 
position of other sermons, thereby making the preparation of 
original discourses a real pleasure. These sermons, if purchased 
at subscribers’ rates, work out at about eightpence apiece, and 
material obtained at so moderate a cost might reasonably be 
treated as raw, but who would dare to sub-edit a masterpiece 
which had cost him a guinea, for that is the price asked for the 
highest quality of special typescripts for the present time? Is it 
not remarkable that the high cost of such homiletic aids is never 
mentioned in discussions on clerical poverty? Perhaps the silence 
may be taken as a sign that the clergy still have a conscience 
in these matters, and that the use of such pre-digested sermon- 
fodder does not come under the heading of that diligence in 
“such studies as help to the knowledge of the holy Scriptures” 
which they promise at their ordination as priests. 


WHILE MY HEART WAS IN THE SKIES 


I sat, and while my heart was in the skies 
I wrote my love ; 
The sun in me was myriad disguise 
And the words were warm with my happiness. 
Caught in the beauty of a crimson cloud 
I wrote my love, 
The page with heart’s blood crimson was endowed, 
With gold and opals, tears and sunlight glowed. 
Sun and moonlight into dusk decayed, 
I wrote my love ; 
The moonlight poured, a shimmering cascade 
Lay gilt upon the landscape’s pale brocade. 

* > * * 


I slept, I, woke, tomorrow was today— 
I read my love. 
The wind and rain had made the garden grey, 
Grey grave of a lovely harmony. 
Where mellowed tan and moonlit rose 
Iilumed my love ; 
With silver sleet and golden snows 
Stardust and muscadine that blows, 
Where, in a mist, a mosque of coralline 
Enshrined my love, 
And peacock’s feathers’ oriental shine 
Blurred in a pool of breathless anodyne 
Traced on the midnight velvet of the pond 
Jewel of my love, 
A silver aureole around a saffron frond, 
Divinely lighted, radiantly blond. 
Gleam of the eyes of an owl in the gloom 
Suggests, my love, 
That in the dark magenta lilies bloom, 
Like blood congealing in a royal tomb. 

* * * * 
It rains and rains, grey sheets of mucid slime 
Cold to my love, 
The muezzins of Arabia dimly climb 
Across the purple plains of present time. 


Dreams die, and loneliness is like a cloud ; 

I read my love— 

The page with heart’s blood crimson was endowed, 
Which heart is dry now and which head is bowed. 


Fantastic palace of the gorgeous East! 
Sad for my love 
And for that dead Arabia, self-confessed 
Gossamer, faery-tales and amethyst! 
DIANA JAMES. 
[The writer of this poem is aged fifteen] 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


] i 1s a curious fact that although women have now enjoyed 
political power for over twenty years they have not yet 
decided to what political function they are best adapted. I am 
not referring, of course, to those fierce mothers of the revolution 
who still wear next to their skin the hair-shirt of woman’s suffer- 
ing throughout the ages, and who still feel, in the manner of 
Eire, that the oppression of centuries absolves them from all co- 
operative thought. I am not referring to those foolish virgins 
who believe that the two sexes are in some way similar to each 
other and who waste much valuable time in the role of male 
impersonators. Still less am I referring to those 
who flaunt and twitter like parakeets upon the platforms 
of public life. I am referring to those many admirable 
women who have taken the suffrage not as a victory or an adven- 
ture, but as a very grave responsibility, and who in the last 
twenty years, both within Parliament and outside it, have done 
much splendid work in many ways. It would be admitted that in 
the present House of Commons there are women (such as Ellen 
Wilkinson and Florence Horsburgh on the Government side, and 
Eleanor Rathbone as an independent) who have made a specifi- 
cally feminine contribution. They have contributed. a peculiarly 
feminine brand of zeal, sympathy, courage and intuition. Yet 
even they might wince at my use of the word “feminine,” 
suppcsing that I have used it as a term of half-dispraise, whereas 
I in fact have used it to suggest that there is some specific quality 
which women can contribute and which men cannot contribute. 
For surely we should now have reached the when sex- 
rivalry should be as out of date as the wars of religion, and when 
sensible people should be agreed that men and women should 
become complementary to each other and should abandon all 
foolish competition. Let me quote what was written by one 
of the wisest women I have ever known. In A Roum of One’s 
Own Virginia Woolf (nearly thirteen years ago) wrote as follows: 
“All this pitting of sex against sex, of quality against quality ; 
ili this claiming of superiority and imputing of inferiority, belong 
to the private-school stage of human existence.” It is surely 
time that we shou!'d at least begin to think about the differenti- 
ation of function between men and women ; and that we should 
think of it as a joint and complementary effort and not in terms 


ot taking sides. 


egoists 


Stage 


* * . * 

I have been impelled to this protest by reading in the news- 
papers a statement attributed to Miss Thelma Cazalet in regard 
to the entry of women into the British Foreign Service. Some five 
months ago a deputation of women called upon Mr. Eden and 
asked him to admit women into the Diplomatic and Consular 
Services on the same conditions as men. Mr. Eden, after prolonged 
consideration, has replied in negative terms. Miss Cazalet 
announces that she will endeavour to get this decision reversed. 
Yet surely Miss Cazalet must realise that, of all public functions, 
diplomatic functions are those for which women are least well 
adapted. In the first place there are certain practical difficulties 
which cannot be swept aside. There is, for instance, the problem 
of marriage. Is perpetual maidenhood to be imposed upon these 
women diplomatists, and, if not, what happens if they marry 
their colleagues, or even outsiders? The functions of an ambassa- 
dress are important and well defined, but I can conceive few 
more otiose positions than that of the Ambassador’s husband. 
Alexandra Mikhailowna Kollontay has, I believe, exercised with 
great efficiency her functions as Soviet Minister in Stockholm. 
But in her case the problem of Mr. Kollontay was solved by his 
absence. For many generations, moreover, there will remain 
posts to which, for climatic reasons or owing to local prejudice, it 
will not be possible to appoint women envoys or consuls. The more 
progressive countries would doubtless be glad to receive women 
a members of the diplomatic and consular bodies, but the more 
backward countries will be iess broad-minded. A feeling might 
arise, therefore, that the more agreeable posts (in terms* of civili- 





sation, propinquity or climate) were reserved for the women mem- 
bers of the service, whereas it was the men who were sent to the 
back of beyond. I cannot feel that such differentiation would be 
in the interests of the Foreign Service as a whole. 
* *x * *x 

These practical difficulties might well be overcome were it felt 
that the specifically feminine qualities of zeal, sympathy and 
intuition were useful qualities for a diplomatist to possess. I 
that these three qualities, unless kept under the 
firmest control, are dangerous qualities in international 
affairs. When Talleyrand (one of the most brilliant and 
experienced diplomatists that the world has ever known) 
inculcated into his attachés the motto “surtout pas de zéle” 
he was not making an epigram but condensing into four 
words the lessons which he himself had learnt. Sympathy, 
again, is a quality which tempts people to identify themselves 
with the passions and causes of the countries in which they live, 
and thereby to diminish the value of the counsel which they 
supply to their home Government. And intuition all too often 
leads diplomatists to jump to conclusions which are subsequently 
falsified by events. I should aver even that the feminine type 
of man (by which I mean something wholly different from the 
effeminate type of man) does not in practice make the best diplo- 
matist. He is apt to identify himself, in terms either of love or 
hatred, with the people among whom he lives, and to espouse 
their causes and rivalries to an extent which is detrimental to his 
function of representing British interests in a particular area of 
the world’s surface. The ideal diplomatist should be impartial, 
imperturbable and a trifle inhuman. These are not feminine 
qualities ; they are male qualities. 

* * * * 


assert 


I am well aware that the cultivation of these three qualities 
produces in the professional diplomatist a habit of colourless 
scepticism which is highly irritating to all who meet it. He 
dreads zeal so acutely that he comes to identify it with effort ; 
his mistrust of sympathy becomes so ingrained that his heart 
is as a despatch-box, to be opened only by a special key; his 
impartiality is so diffused and equable that he regards even the 
most impassioned causes as the twittering of starlings in the 
thorns ; and his dislike of intuition makes him slow to accept 
ideas. I do not believe, however, that' these grave defects can 
without danger be remedied by the injection of feminine enthu- 
siasm into the Foreign Service. Women will do well in the 
Foreign Office at home: they make excellent foreign correspon- 
dents: but not diplomatists. I believe that the necessary reforms 
are those which I understand are contained in Sir Malca'!m 
Robertson’s repo-t and which Mr. Eden is anxious to bring into 
operation. The fault of our Diplomatic Service in former days 
was that the young were given too few opportunities and that 
the old were far too safe. As a result; the more energetic among 
the young members tended at a certain stage to drift off into 
other professions, whereas those who remained felt assured that 
so long as they avoided zeal, sympathy and intuition they would 
in the end obtain their Embassy or their Legation. By the fusion 
of the Diplomatic with the Consular Service the Secretary of 
State will have at his disposal both a greater number of posts 
and a greater number of people. The old disadvantage, under 
which there was too little chance at the bottom and too much 
chance at the top, will thereby be largely removed. The young 
man, who in former days became either impatient or inert as an 
eternal Secretary of Embassy, will derive new zest from being 
appointed Vice-Consul at Adana or Hamadan. The older man 
will learn that, unless he takes more trouble to be active and up 
to date, he will end, not in some comfortable Legation, but in 
premature retirement at Weston-super-Mare. I feel certain that 
by these methods a magnificent Foreign Service will gradually be 
created ; but it will never be a service in which women will find 
the most useful scope for their genius. 
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Mr. Ropert HELPMANN’s first, or at any rate his first important, 
ballet, was produced by the Sadler’s Wells company last week. 
His translation of Milton’s masque of Comus into the terms of 
modern ballet is highly successful. and in conjunction with Mr. 
Lambert’s skilfully arranged selection from Purcell’s dramatic 
music and Captain Oliver Messel’s fanciful Carolean costumes, 
makes a distinguished entertainment. 

Unlike so many contemporary adaptations of the claSsics, the 
action keeps exactly to Milton’s dramatic poem. There was, 
indeed, no cause for the choreographer to alter it, for it is admir- 
ably suited for presentation in dancing, as, indeed, one might 
expect of a masque where miming plays an equal part with poetry 
and music. The original music fer the piece by Milton’s friend, 
Henry Lawes (“Harry whose tuneful and well-measured voice 
first taught our English music how to span words with just note 
and accent”), had to be discarded as being insufficient in extent 
and hardly rich enough in content for the present purpose and 
the modern theatre. It might have been worth while, none the 
less, to keep the songs, if a singer were available, for they are 
first-rate, even if all that Milton claims for them in pricrity of 
just note and accent cannot be upheld against Dowland and 
Campion, Byrd and Gibbons. 

Milton’s own voice is not entirely discarded, for Mr. Help- 
mann has retained for his own utterance in the part of Comus 
two famous speeches—the address to the rout in the first scene 
and that in which Comus aftempts to bewitch the Lady in the 
second. This introduction of the spoken word into ballet, especi- 
ally in the form of long speeches delivered while the action halts, 
is a bold experiment and might be a disastrous one. But Mr. 
Helpmann’s musical declamation saves the situation, even if it 
does not entirely cover up the sudden transition from one kind 
of poetry to another. The adjustment might be made easier for 
the audience by providing the speeches with a musical accompani- 
ment, unobtrusive in itself but continuing the music throughout 
the performance. The transition from music to speech always 
jolts the ear and breaks illusion; hence its disappearance from 
tragic opera. In comedy the convention is more readily accepted. 

The choreography is well devised and shows imagination with- 
out ever becoming far-fetched, as so often happens when the 
desire to devise something new is not held in check by good 
judgement. It might in places be rather more fully developed. 
The “ light fantastic round ” of Comus’s rout seemed too little 
elaborated to match the rich imagery of the preceding speech. 
And, though the first entry of Sabrina and her nymphs was 
effectively river-like, it was not apparent why the stream should 
promptly have ebbed away again—unless it was to get rid of an 
inconvenient veil. Their subsequent dance was rather a bore, 
and that is a phenomenon which does not, I believe, travel up 
the Severn as far as Ludlow. 

The dancing, particularly of Miss Margot Fonteyn as_ the 
virginal Lady and Mr. Helpmann in the title-part, was excellent. 
The company, and this ballet, suffers from the loss of male 
dancers, a greater number of whom are obviously needed. But, 
even with this handicap, Comus must be numbered among the 
best things Sadler’s Wells has given us. It was a remarkable 
achievement to produce in these days so rich a spectacle as the 


second scene with its grand Piranesi-like setting. 
DyNELEY HUSSEY. 


THE PHOENIX 


ALONG the ledges of the rock 

I saw the salamander slide, 

Across the plains of asphodel 

The snorting centaurs fiercely ride 
And from the Egyptian flames arise 
The phoenix with his crimson eyes. 


Along the secret ways of thought 

I saw your flaming image glide, 

Across the mirror of my mind 

I saw you pass in splendid pride 

And from the ashes of my. heart 

Bright crimson winged my love upstart. 


SHEILA SHANNON. 
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THE CINEMA 
“The Little Foxes.’’ At the Gaumont. “The Two-Faced 
Woman.”’ At the Empire——‘t World Premiere.’’ At the 


Carlton. 

FILM-MAKING as a business is deeply concerned with actors, 
whereas film-making as a creative activity has accorded its players 
considerably less respect. To dismiss the film star as a gaudy 
commercial embellishment may be to strike a highbrow attitude; 
yet in this matter history is on the side of the highbrows. The 
development of the cinema has owed immeasurably less to the 
actor than to the technician. Even Chaplin, Pickford and Fair- 
banks will be remembered as much for innovations of subject- 
matter and styles of production as for their acting. 

This week there are three new films highly appropriate to any 
general consideration of the role of the actor. Bette Davis is to 
be seen in The Little Foxes, Greta Garbo wears the laurel-wreath 
of an American banning in The Two-Faced Woman, whilst John 
Barrymore, in World Premiere, contributes a somewhat surprising 
performance, coming, as it does, from America’s most famous 
family of actors. For World Premiere is a slap-stick burlesque 
about Hollywood in general and Hollywood actors in particular, 
and contains a gorgeous caricature by Barrymore himself of the 
worst extravagances of the classical school of acting of which he 
himself was once a shining ornament. The story is about a film 
company which has made an anti-Fascist film which the Axis 
tries to sabotage. The film is packed with excellent broad-comedy 
situations laced with subtler satire, and director Ted Tetzlaff @ 
man to watch) has a magnificent sense of timing and pace. But 
the most striking quality of the film is its merciless exposure of 
the emptiness of Hollywood histrionics—both on and off the 
screen 

The Two-Faced Woman appears to represent an attempt to 
turn a famous star from an actress into a peep-show exhibit. Here, 
in fact, is Greta Garbo performing all the antics which—knowing 
the quality of her early work—one would least expect her to be 
asked to undertake. To provide a reason for the transformation 
the plot contrives in hackneyed fashion that she shall win back a 
husband’s wayward love by posing as a woman of hysterical gaiety 
and loose morals. The result is mostly embarrassing, but at 
moments as entertaining as a brilliantly miscast charade. And 
Melvyn Douglas, as always, is very good indeed. The choice 
of themes for the recent Garbo films culminating in The Two 
Faced Woman, appears to have been based on a theory tha 
film stars cannot hope to preserve status unless they are prepared 
to turn their professional reputations into some kind of a circus 
stunt. Just as John Barrymore succeeded in developing an acting 
style which has been regarded as a burlesque of his own earlier 
performances, so we now have Greta Garbo belying her own 
greatest work, and doing so less in proof of virtuosity than in the 
interests of sensationalism. 

Fortunately, the third release of the week proves that the 
career of a great actress need not follow so unhappy a path. The 
Little Foxes also demonstrates that a genius (and Bette Davis 
has a claim upon the word) may mould a film as surely from 
the front of the lens as from behind the camera. She is here 
directed—as she was in The Letter—by William Wyler, and once 
more he balances the tortured spirit of the character Miss Davis 
interprets with the confinement of his studio sets and the 
dramatic mood of his camera angles and movement. The 
story is of a family living in the southern States d 
America at the turn of the century and of the vicious 
cruelties they practise in exploiting for financial gain 
their fellow-citizens and more scrupulous relations. Miss Davis 
—exhibiting scarcely a single redeeming feature—is the middle- 
aged leader of a cold-blooded conspiracy against her husband 
Only the involuntary movement of a hand sometimes betrays 4 
qualm beneath her poise, or occasionally she will stand motionless, 
her head turned slightly aside as if listening with rapt attention 
to some forbodeing music. But greater than these characteristics 
of style are the usual careful details by which the part is rounded 
out, together with the emotional understatement which belongs 
so surely to the screen and not to the stage. It is clear that while 
we have players of the calibre of Miss Davis the actor will always 
have a part to play in the development of the cinema. Moreovef, 
the drama of narrow, personal experience which is so much het 
creation will never entirely give way to the broader themes which 
are normally more appropriate to the film medium. 

EDGAR ANSTEY. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE ALLIES AND FRANCE 


$ir,—M. Simon pleads, in your issue of January 16th, for Allied 
recognition of the Free French Comité National as “the representa- 
tion of France with the Allied Powers,” until free elections are again 
possible in France. This suggestion, frequently heard lately, would 
seem to raise more difficulties than at first appear. 

One difficulty is finely expressed in a recent letter to the Daily 
Telegraph from “ An Officer of the Free French Forces.” He writes: 

“|. we Frenchmen have not rallied to the Free French cause 
in order to ‘represent’ our country among the Allied nations. 
. Most of us are certainly not willing to oppose to France’s 
actual Government a Free French Government. This is not our 
duty: we have to fight for France, and not to speak for her... . 
At the best we can consider ourselves as being an essential part 
of French resistance to Nazism.” 
Nor is it so certain, as M. Simon implies, that “the maintenance of 
friendly relations with the Vichy Government, whose allegiance to 
Germany is clear to everyone, may cast doubts in the minds of the 
great French masses as to the real intentions of the United States 
and Great Britain concerning Vichy France... .” 

After France fell, and her Government made the great fundamental 
mistake of not moving to North Africa, two courses were open to 
Frenchmen. A few, by reason of temperament or simply opportunity, 
escaped from France in order to continue the fight from outside. 
This was the heroic course, often involving immense personal anguish 
and loss, and there is nothing to be said against it. But the great 
majority of Frenchmen, either by choice or by lack of alternative, 
remained in France and awaited their uncertain fate, This course, 
too, has involved them in constant anxiety and suffering. In most 
countries, when the collapse came, it was the scum that came to the 
top But in France there emerged Marshal Pétain, and beside him 
General Weygand: men who may have made many mistakes, and 
who have been forced into contact with some of the scum—but who 
have tackled a formidable job, and followed a subtle, complicated and 
tortuous policy, which has by no means been unsuccessful. Somehow, 
the scum has been forced under, and Laval does not rule France. 
Somehow, after eighteen months, the French Fleet and the French 
North African Colonies are not at Hitler’s disposal. Somehow, the 
Riom trials have dragged on, and the former leaders are still alive, 
despite the howls of rage from the German and Paris Press. Nor 
is the material condition of Unoccupied France conspicuously worse 
than that of the occupied countries—or even unoccupied countries 
such as Spain. It would be foolish to regard the Vichy Government 
as the willing and eager accomplice of Hitler, when in fact it has 
shown extraordinary powers of resistance. Pétain, indeed, has come 
to represent the internal resistance of France, just as General de Gaulle 
stands for external resistance. To insist on their being alternative, 
rather than complementary, leaders of French resistance to Germany 
is surely to neutralise the real meaning of both, and to play into 
Hitler’s hands. The leadership of Pétain has been sorely tried and-- 
despite all its faults—it has not always, or in its final effect, been 
found wanting.—Yours sincerely, Davip THOMSON. 

Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


$ir,—The correspondence under this heading is rather disheartening. 
Its origin was the story of an English lecturer in the U.S.A. who was 
asked why Britain did not give Australia its independence—political 
independence being obviously intended. When the lecturer replied 
that Australia had had its independence for many years he was not 
believed. Then Mr. Connely’s first letter is written. In effect he 
says how can Australia be independent when anyone walking through 
the City can see on all sides the offices of the “British Bank” of 
this, that, and the other Dominion? Mr. Willis had no difficulty 
in showing that there was, in fact, no “British Bank” either of 
Australia, or of any other Dominion, and that Mr. Connely’s belief 
to the contrary was purely imaginary. Then comes Mr. Connely’s 
second letter in your issue of January 16th, Does he show any 
proper regret for having “imagined ” facts in support of his prejudice? 
He does not. He shifts his ground, and gow says the only question 
he wanted to ask was whether the Dominions were “ completely 
independent.” What does he mean by that expression? Robinson 

on his island (before Friday came) was, I suppose, “ completely 
independent,” but Mr. Connely probably was not thinking of that 
wrt of position. Any two countries that trade together must have 
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financial transactions between their nationals (not their Governments) 
and these involve banks, and the facilities which the banks offer. 
If an Australian-controlled bank has an office in London and a 
London-controlled bank has an office in Sydney, for the convenience 
of traders in both countries, this has no bearing on the “ complete 
independence” of either country. Is this country less “ completely 
independent” because French, German, Japanese and American 
banks have or had offices in the City of London?—yYours faithfully, 

R. STEWART SANDERS. 

Green Meadows, West Quantoxhead, Somerset. 5 


JANUARY 23, 


CAPTAIN BALFOUR’S BROADCAST 


Sir,—I am not unduly “ecclesiastical” nor do I wish to be hard on 
an erring fellow-creature, even if he is a member of the Government, 
but I cannot help thinking that Captain Balfour’s broadcast of 
Wednesday, January 14th, reprinted in expurgaied form on page 2 of 
The Times next day, brings him into the grasp of “Clause 18b.” 

1. This admiration for “hate,” “ruthlessness,” &c., clearly 
shows “enemy associations.” It is un-English and seems copied 
from Dr. Goebbels. 

2. It “causes alarm and despondency”; at least it did so in 
me. It is the bad and unsuccessful soldier who vapours about 
the awful things he will do to the enemy when he has beaten 
him; the good soldier corcentrates on beatin, kim. 

3. It directly helps the enemy, by reinforcing the Nazi argu- 
ment that the Atlantic Charter is merely eye-wash, and that if the 
Germans do not support Hitler to the last hour the only alterna- 
tive is utter destruction. 

There will be enough hate and ruthlessness in Europe at the end 
of this war. It can be forgiven in the nations which have suffered the 
horrors of Nazi rule, but there is no need for us who have not so 
suffered to add to it.—Yours faithfully, 

GILBERT MURRAY. 

P.S.—The proper trial and punishment of war-criminals is, 
course, a quite different question. 

Yatscombe, Boars’ Hill, Oxford. 


of 


THE JEWS’ SPIRITUAL HOME 


S1r,—Mr. Harold Nicolson, in your issue of the 16th, recounts that 
Jewish refugees in this country scolded him “because our General 
Staff is not always as efficient as General Halder, or because our pro- 
paganda lacks the offensive spirit of Dr. Goebbels,” and cogcludes from 
this that “their spiritual home” are “the streets that radiate from 
the Gedaechtniskirche at Berlin.” With due respect to Mr. Nicolson, 
I beg to suggest that this conclusion is unwarranted. It is only 
human that, as an Englishman, he should resent English institutions 
being criticised by foreigners, no matter whether their criticisms are 
to the point or not. I trust that as a rule refugees are tactful enough 
not to hurt their hosts’ feelings in this way. I certainly learnt my 
lesson when for a moment I thought that my battle-dress and the 
badge of “a famous English county regiment” entitled me to express 
views of my own on controversial subjects of this kind. Last May, in 
a circle of friends, I was putting forward (in what I thought a tactful 
manner) certain points from an article in The Times on the lessons 
of the campaign in Crete, only to be met by the retort that, now that 
I had become a British subject, I had better drop my pro-German 
prejudices. To read an account of superior organisation in a leading 
English newspaper was one thing, to hear it from a recently naturalised 
refugee was another. Would Mr. Nicolson consider a man as “ Kremlin- 
minded ” because he held that the Russian policy of “ scorched earth ” 
compared favourably with our own failure to render the island of 
Penang useless to the enemy before abandoning it to him?—Yours 
truly, “ BRITISH BY NATURALISATION.” 


S1r,—Can I hope that you will print the following observations answer- 
ing Mr. Harold Nicolson’s “ Marginal Comment” in your issue of 
January 16th, 1942? 

1. Mr. Nicolson regards any forecast of the future design of Central 
Europe in 1942 as “ fantastic” and futile. He seems to be unaware of 
the fact that apart from Sir Frederick Leith Ross’ Committee various 
other British Government departments are engaged in the very enter- 
prise which Mr. Nicolson with intellectual aloofness regards as 
“ fantastic.” Moreover, does he assume that the recent treaty between 
the Greek and the Yugoslav Governments, though concerned with the 
future peace in the Balkans, would deserve the same scathing and 
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ill-founded criticism, as the problems of collecting and transporting 
food in the Balkans might even be more urgent than in Central 
Europe? 

2. Mr. Nicolson blames the German émigrés for their lack of co- 
Operation amongst each other If he would care to study the history 
of pohtical emigrations he would perhaps be less surprised. Further- 
more, there are various sociological types of German émigrés which 
can hardly be brought into one general concept. (a) There are those 
many thousands who in business, pioneer corps, factory, art and 
science and other ways of life quietly help the British war effort. (b) 
There are the few “ politicians” who do the talking and the writing. 
Whether the latter will have any influence at all in shaping the future 
of Central Europe is more than doubtful. 

3 Mr. Nicolson is frightened of “anti-Semitism.” Yet he himself 
while enjoying the hospitality of twe Jewish acquaintances in Berlin 
anno domimt 1928 noted in one of them “the smile of racial satis- 
faction.” I am sure Herr Streicher would be delighted to deliver the 
illustrations to Mr. Nicolsor’s most tactful remark. 

PEP-Club, London, S.W.1 


HOUSES TAKEN BY THE WAR OFFICE 
Ser,—A feeling of patriotism has so far prevented me, and others 
known to me whose houses have been requisitioned, from writing to 
the Press about the ireatment these places are getting trom the soldiers 
occupying them. But now that “Janus” of The Spectator in the 
“ Notebook ” has mentioned the sad state of many fire houses, I feel I 
may be permitted to protest against the damage being wrought in 
them. When our own Georgian house was requisitioned by the mili- 
tary authorities we were allowed, in fact invited, to make periodical 
inspection, of it and to point out or report any misuse or damage de- 
tected, and this was done. But recently on going to see that everything 
was in order, I was told in curt language, and later politely by letter, 
that in no circumstances could permission to inspect the property be 
given. 

I will not detail the various matters worthy of my serious complaint, 
for others have disclosed similar examples in the Press. But 1 do feel 
we should be provided with a means of approach to the responsible 
authorities which can be used by all, especially including women whose 
lack of business training renders them peculiarly powerless, if not 
vulnerable. How »owerless one realises when one receives a letter, 
as we did, from the authorities, who presumably stand in the role of 
property guardians. and to whom one should address complaints, re- 
questing permission to put a window in a certain wall, after the window 
had been put in. 

To put things on a more satisfactory basis I suggest that the Govern- 
ment should inaugurate a committee or organisation, the personnel of 
which should consist of retired naval, military and business men, 
willing to serve the country. And the duty of each member of the said 
committee should be to visit and inspect every requisitioned property 
in his district from time to time. Each man so appointed would act 
on behalf of the property owner with whom he would be in contact, 
and as a liaison officer between the owner and the authorities of H.M. 
Forces in temporary possession of the property. 

I contend that the money spent on such an organisation would not 
only be well spen from the owner’s point of view. but enormously 
reduce the vast sums which will ultimately have to be spent on damage 
compensation, and which the Government will have to find. Damage 
to our properties by enemy air raids has been considerable, and we 
are fighting to preserve our country and properties, so why should 
we ourselves destroy that which we are endeavouring to preserve?— 
Yours faithfully, E. L. M. PALMER. 

The Old Manor, Ellisfield, Basingstoke. 


MUSIC AND THE B.B.C. 


Smr,—I write to add my support to the recent criticisms of “ Janus” 
on the subject of B.B.C. music and hope he will continue to press 
them until the appropriate authority is moved to action. I would 
only add one point, namely that “Janus” need not restrict himself 
to music. 

For instance, why should the meaningless foolery of Tommy Handley 
be given an hour each week (sometimes with repeated recordings) 
yet such instructive talks as the recent series on South America opened 
by Mr. Philip Guedalla or the periodic book-reviews by the Dean of 
Lichfield be restricted to } hour or 20 minutes? ‘To deal adequately 
with such themes in the time allotted is impossible. Regrettable 
though it is,.the general standard of B.B.C. programmes is low. I 
thank “Janus” for his criticism and hope he will not only press it 
but extend it.—Yours faithfully, NorMan E. HOoo.ey. 

64 Palmerston Road, East Sheen, S.W. 14. 


J. P. MAYER. 


’ 
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S1rR,—Being in strong agreement with “ Janus” in your January 2nd 
number, in his criticism of the B.B.C.’s music, I think that Mr, 
Kenneth Adam has failed to appreciate a number of important points, 

1. In order to appreciate serious music, one must be free from other 
sounds and distractions. 

2. One must therefore listen during times of leisure and relaxation, 

3. Most people in war-time are working ten to twelve hours a day, 
and only get such leisure somewhere between the hours of 8 and Io 
p.m. (the usual concert hours), after which time they have to take 
the sleep they need for carrying on their high-pressure activities. 

4. Broadcasting serious music in the middle of the morning or the 
afternoon a waste, as hardly any music lovers can listen 
at those times. 

§. During last week serious music was broadcast on five separate 
days during the hour before midnight, while during the normal con- 
cert period, only on one day was such music given (apart from two 
small samples on Monday and Friday 

6. At the other end of the scale, if we consider the lightest of 
music—dance music—we get the most raucous and least tuneful con- 
glomeration of noises from our own dance bands, while those of 
the continent continue to broadcast some semblance of melody.— Yours 
faithfully, H. Tupor EDMUNDs. 

tr Sussex Place, Slough, Bucks. 


is therefore 


THE S.P.C.E. 


Sir,—“ Janus” has gently reprimanded me for the use of the word 

infinitely ” in an article on Napoleon and Hitler which I contributed 
to The Times on January 13th. I said that “ Russian resistance was 
infinitely greater in 1941 than in 1812”; having compared the time 
which it took the two invaders to reach Mozhaisk, “ Janus ” concludes 
that with me infinity “ boils down to roughly seven weeks.” 

“Infinitely ” is a colloquia: hyperbole which had better be avoided 
in writing; so far [I accept “ Janus’s™ reproof (though its use is an 
offence against reason or accuracy much rather than “cruelty to 
English”). But the argument with which he tries io clinch it is 
very much (no more infinity for me!) weaker. Is enemy resistance 
the only factor which determines the speed of an army advance? Had 
there been no resistance at all, Napoleon’s army could hardly have 
covered the distance to Mozhaisk in less than ten weeks Had 
Russian resistance in 1041 been as intermittent as it was in 1812. 
Hitler’s motorised forces would have reached Moscow itself in less than 
a month. But that it should have taken them almost three months’ to 
advance from Smolensk to Mozhaisk gives a measure of the very much 
greater Russian resistance in 1941. 

Sull, my main reason for writing this letter is not to argue with 
“Janus ”; it is to salute him as “founder, president, and sole member 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to English.” But why 
this self-imposed solitude? May I suggest that he should prevail 
on the Editor to assign a regular corner in The Spectator to the 
S.P.C.E. where we could meet and function, exchanging complaints 
for our mutual benefit and for that of our common (not mutual! 
friends and readers?—I am, &c., THE OFFENDER. 





POST-WAR HOMES 


S1r,—In her letter published in The Spectator of January 16th. Mrs, 
Evelyn Munro refers to the lack of precautions taken by British 
architects against freezing pipes I have always understood that the 
Sanitary Authorities in this country have a law making it compulsory 
for certain pipes to be put outside the house, which pipes freeze 
regularly every year, causing untold inconvenience, worry and often 
misery. 

If there is such a regulation, cannot some M.P. or other inffuential 
person make it their business to work to have it revoked, seeing that jn 
Holland, Switzerland and other countries, which annually freeze up, no 
danger is caused to the public health by the proper covering up of 
pipes? And if there is no such law, cannot it be made compulsory for all 
houses to be built with the pipes properly arranged? Foreigners think 
English architecture on this pvint is perfectly crazy, and well they 
may when they see the discomfort and expense caused by the inevit- 
able freezing and bursting every year. In the cold snap last winter 
one read of ceilings coming down and houses ful! of furniture being 
ruined. Personally, I was told I was 57th on the plumber’s list and 
had to spend weeks with the water turned off at the main. At one time 
we had forty people in the house and not a plug would pull! This 
year we face an even grimmer prospect, with nearly all the plumbers 
away on war service 

I would suggest that Dr. Edith Summerskill would be ‘a good 
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person to lead a campaign egainst this domestic mghtmare (though 

there might be powerful opposition by the Plumbers’ Union).—Yours 

faithfully, DorotHy V ESAM-CARTER. 
56 Belsize Park. N.W. 3. 


AIR-POWER AND SEA-POWER 


Sirn—The following statements, published in The Spectator in 
January, 1936, are, I think, worth repeating today: 

First, from an article, quoting the official report on some bombing 
trials made by the U.S.A. “It will be difficult, it not impossible, to 
build any type of naval craft of sufficient strength to withstand the 


‘destructive force that can be obtained with the largest bombs that 


aeroplanes may be able to carry from shore bases or sheltered har- 
bours.” “ The Commission concludes that in coast defence opera- 
tions aeroplanes possess important tactical and strategical qualifications, 
and that in adequate numbers they may prove a decisive factor in 
such operations.” And the final paragraph from the article: “ The 
question of battleships and bombs is of vital importance to the British 
Empire, and public opinion would be all in favour of some really 
conclusive tests carried out in a strictly impartial manner.” . . . “ The 
results of any such tests should be made public so that the taxpayer, 


as well as the Government, can judge whether the proportion of our 


Defence Estimates allotted te the Senior and the Junior Services re- 
spectively is such as to give the maximum amount of defence for the 
minimum expenditure. Second, by a naval correspondent: “In fact 
it may be said that a coastline adequately defended by aircraft is in- 
vulnerable to an attempt at landing. . On the other hand, it may 
be admitted that a naval base within easy air-range of an enemy 
would be untenable.” 

For the cost, in ttme and money, of the ‘Prince of Wales and 
the ‘Repulse’ we might have provided a system of air-defence for 
our territory in the Far East which would have made a successful 
Japanese invasion impossible.—Yours faithfully, 

E. N. B. BENTLEY. 

Flat 3, 24 Hollybush Lane, Harpenden, Herts. 


AUTHORS AND CHARITY 


Sir,—Mr. St. John Ervine’s protest against the custom of sponging on 
artists was long overdue. I get requests from all over the country, 
and it is quite the exception to get a word of thanks from the re- 
cipients of a drawing done for “charity.” I once gave a talk with 
drawing on the board in aid of a hospita) and thereby raised the sum 
of over £20. The chairman ended the proceedings with an eulogy of 
the brilliant creator of “Old Bill,” but no mention of poor me. The 
hospital committee also neglected to say “Thank you.”—Yours 
faithfully, Bert THOMAS. 
Church Farm, Pinner, Middlesex. 


NEUTRALITY OF EIRE 


Sir,—It seems agreed that Southern Ireland is the weakest link in 
the chain of fortresses against Totalitarianism, Eire has always looked 
towards U.S.A. for salvation—if something is not done soon some of 
the Irish poor must starve. Why should America not lease Eire 
for the duration of the war, fortify it, and so release our forces in 
Ulster for other work. It seems a simple solution of a thorny problem. 
—Yours faithfully, Gorpon Ross. 
3 Newton Place, Glasgow, C. 3. 


Sir.—A few days ago Mr. de Valera delivered a speech at Navan 
in which he said “We will defend ourselves from attack from any 
quarter.” But the people of Eire are not defending themselves; 
neither have they been doing it for many months past. The Nazi 
attacks upon shipping in the Atlantic are, in effect, just as much 
attacks upon Eire as upon Britain; and the use of ports in Eire by 
the British or American fleets, from the point of view of defence, 
would be no more a departure from neutrality than (say) an attack 
by Eire land forces upon landing parties of German soldiers or 
marines. 

Mr. de Valera is leaving to the British and American fleets the 
task of protecting Eire from certain invasion, and ensuring a con- 
tinuity of her imports and exports. Surely, therefore, it would not 
be a departure from neutrality, or in any way inconsistent with the 
duty of Eire to defend herself, if British and/or American fleets were 
allowed the use of ports in Eire to facilitate a continuance of those 
defence operations which have been in progress since September, 
1939.—Yours, &c., P. A. SHAW. 

Highfield, Sidcup. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


AN agreeable amusement if the ground is ever covered with snow is 
the study of spores or slots. They disclose much that may be un- 
expected. One day this century, for example, I found that a hare had 
come right up to the balcony of the house, that a stray dog had 
put his feet on the bird-table and (on another occasion) that quanuties 
of birds had come down to drink at one shallow bay of the little 
river and that rabbits had climbed up a circle of mesh wire. Inci- 
dentally it was once discovered at the Whipsnade Zoo that foxes 
had climbed a wire a good ten feet high. This known capacity of 
foxes—and in a much weaker degree by rabbits—was countered (at 
the partridge Research Station of the I.C.I.) by a comparatively low 
mesh-wire fence of which the upper half was left as loose as possible. 
The foxes could not face the wobble and rabbits would probably 
not climb any but a stiff wire. One of the great experts on slois, 
Malcolm Seton, used to keep certain little platforms and a narrow 
plank-bridge scattered with fine sand. He could read, as in 2 printed 
page, the evidence of the little feet of birds and mammals. That 
was in his wonderful wooded and watered park near New York. 


23; 


More Leys 


Extremely learned letters on the etymology of the word “Ley” 
and its earler meaning continue to reach me. They are interesting, 
but omit the point of my complaint against the later lexicographers. 
Ley is a slightly technical, but in no sense a local, word. It is one 
of the commonest words today in the mouths of farmers and critics 
all over Britain and overseas. It is always used in the sense of a | 
temporary pasture, not a space in a wood; and the extension of the 
ley, as solving some of the toughest problems of modern husbandry, 
is one of the outstanding facts im recent farming methods. his use 
of the word finds no mention at all even in so excellent and so modern 
a work as the little Oxford Dictionary. As to farming words, I was 
scolded one summer for using the word “stook.” It is doubtless 
a Scottish word by birth,-but it has now won its place into English 
and, I should say, is more frequently used by the general public than 
“shock,” though this is still the farmers’ word, perhaps in all 
counties. 


Greedy Squirrels 

An old-fashioned garden at the edge of a rather town-like village 
is inhabited by a too-flourishing family of grey squirrels. They are 
too pretty and engaging to be disturbed by the soft-hearted owner 
of the house and garden; but she watches them daily with mixed 
feelings. They spend a good part of their energy in digging up 
bulbs, with which the lawn and beds in front of the windows have 
been well stocked. The small snowdrop-bulbs are perhaps rather 
more popular—or evident—than the bigger daffodils. When one is 
successfully eradicated the squirrel sits up, holds it in two paws and 
devours it with relish. The family has its winter home in some 
thick ivy on the top of an old well-house. The breeding-home, also 
in ivy, was on the other side of the house. It is, I think, the general 
habit of the grey squirrel, but not of the red, to build a winter 
drey distinct from the summer drey, but evidence on this point is 
desired. 


In the Garden 


When frost or snow brings work in the garden almost to 2 stand- 
still it is a frequent habit to spend the vacant hours in cutting off 
the dead shoots of catmint, michaelmas daisy, or what not. This 
seems to me in many cases to be a sin committed in the name of 
tdiness, The plants lose a natural protection and the beds lose 
colour. The gardener does most good indoors, looking through his 
stored vegetables—a task peculiarly necessary this year, when few 
things have kept well—and further protecting the stores from frost 
and from animals, Among these the engaging but greedy meadow- 
voles seem to be particularly numerous. Of the winter flowers none 
in my éxperience last quite so long as the laurustinus, especially if 
picked just before it is quite fully out. A very beautiful berry that 
is not popular with the birds is produced on satisfactory long stems 
by the stranvaesia, one of the hardiest and best “doers” among 
shrubs. It may well succeed ~the holly-berries, which traditional 
decorators destroyed on Twelfth Night. S. Davidiana, being the 
biggest, is perhaps the most useful species for this purpose. 

W. Beach Tuomas. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


r ~ 
A True Story 
The Darkest Hour. By Leo Lania. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 
Leo LaNiA, Austrian playwright, scenario writer and author, 
fled from Vienna at the time of the anschluss and went to Paris, 
where so many Central Europeans helped to found the French 
mouon-picture industry. 

At the offices of Maya Pictures, in the Champs Elysées, a new 
film was being planned when war broke cut in 1939. Leo Lania, 
fully conscious of the debt he owed to France, went to the 
Ministry of War to offer his services in the fighting forces. He 
found many other Austrians a!l certain that they would be allowed 
to fight for freedom, but while waiting for their cail-up papers, 
posters appeared in the streets of Paris ordering all men of 
German origin (including Austrians, Saarlanders and Czechs) to 
report immediately at the sports stadium at Colombes with 
blankets and food for two days. 

These days dragged into weeks, and no effort was made to 
instal any sanitation in the camp or to divide the avowedly anti- 
Nazis from those of doubtful politics. Meanwhile, their bank 
accounts were stopped and their wives literally starved. From 
the stadium these men were sent to Meslay-du-Maine, where in 
the height of winter they slept like animals in an open field. When 
spring came some of them were released, but when the Low 
Countries were invaded"all the Germans, Austrians and Czechs 
were arrested again, and this time were sent to a camp in Brittany. 
Unfortunately, the French police in Paris relied for their informa- 
tion about refugees on Nazi agents. 

Paris fell and Nazi troops flooded every French province. 
Lania tells how all masks fell in the camp when it became known 
that the Germans were in Brittany. Several Germans and a few 
Austrians openly expressed their sympathies for the Nazis. But 
about 20 men, including M. Lania, had earned Hitler’s special 
hatred. They went to find the commandant of the camp begging 
him to let them escape while there was still time. M. Lania 
pointed out that in the autumn of 1933 he went to Hitler’s head- 
quarters at Munich representing himself as an Italian Fascist 
sent by Mussolini. He spent more than a week with Hitler. 
The camp commander refused to take the responsibility of re- 
leasing them, but the guards did not fire when they clambered 
over the ‘camp walls. They had no sooner jumped down on the 
other side than German troops broke into the camp. The French 
guards were shut up in the barracks while “our Nazis stepped 
forward with a ‘Heil Hitler!’ There go the dangerous ones! ” 

Leo Lania and a few companions now felt like hunted animals. 
Unable to find a fishing boat to cross the Channel, they decided 
to make for the unoccupied zone. French peasants and villagers 
showed great devotion in helping them to escape. When tired 
and footsore they decided to take a country bus, a stranger 
whispered: “If you take this bus, the Gestapo will get you! ” 
Lania jumped down from the running board. A workman passed 
and beckoned them to follow him. He said he had a farmer 
friend who would put them up and that he himself had a car 
and enough petrol to take them there, adding: “ You don’t have 
to pay me.” ‘ 

The most dangerous part of the journey was when they had 
to cross the Loire. A stranger on the banks of the river to whom 
they appealed for guidance said: “When you come out of the 
woods keep to the right through the vineyards. When you get 
to the village, ask for the ‘fisherman.’ He’ll take you across in 
his boat.” “ What’s the fisherman’s name?” The man smiled: 
“His name has nothing to do with it; ask for the fisherman. 
That’s all.” The fine rain hung over the Loire like a grey 
The bark lay hidden in the bushes. They huddled 





curtain. 

together in the bottom and crossing on a bias up stream 
let the current carry them in behind the island. “How 
much do we owe you?” “Whatever you think.” “Thirty 
francs?” “If you don’t think that’s too much.” Another 


2c kilometres and they would be at Loches in unoccupied terri- 
tory. That had been their dream for days. They asked a 
peasant to guide them across the trail, and when the man hesitated 
his wife put in angrily: “Go with the gentlemen.” 

They found the Germans just evacuating the Chateau de 
Loches, but though one might have expected them to be flushed 
with pride, the caretaker said to Lania: “ You should have heard 
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them talk two weeks ago. What enthusiasm! What optimism! 
‘The war is over. Next month we will be back home.’ But in 
the last few days they have become disillusioned, and if I talk 
about their victory and our defeat, they shrug their shoulders 
and say: ‘What good is victory if it does not bring peace? ’” 

“That is the German character,” said Frank. “To the heavens 
rejoicing gloomy as death.” 

M. Lania met his wife again by a miracle near Marseilles, and 
they escaped to America, where he wrote this book. 

ROBERT HENREY. 


The Intellectual Cowards 
Science in Chains. By Sir Richard Gregory, Bart. (Macmillan. 3d.) 
Argument of Blood. By Julian Huxley. (Macmillan 3d.) 

The Nazi Attack on International Science. By Joseph Needham. 

Watts. 6d.) 

THAT the Nazi system is the enemy of the intellect is now too 
evident to need demonstration. It remains only to form an 
accurate estimate of the extent and character of the injury that 
it has inflicted on the intellectual world. A considerable literature 
has been directed to this end, but no work covers the whole 
ground. The most natural region to begin the survey is that 
of science. Much light might be thrown by a carefully edited 
series by experts, each recording the deterioration in his own 
department. Several short general surveys have, however, béen 
produced, and the best of them lie before us. The three hardly 
overlap and each has its own special qualities. 

Sir Richard Gregory’s Science in Chains is drawn on the 
widest lines of the three. He treats not only of the deterioration 
of science in Germany, but also of the injuries that it has sustained 
in the attack on it outside the Old Reich. Sir Richard, long the 
editor of Nature, the leading scientific journal, is peculiarly well 
placed for undertaking this task. Dr. Julian Huxley’s Argument 
of Blood is the most factual. He follows, in considerable detail, 
the changes in the universities. After 1937 falsification and con- 
cealment of German educational statistics introduce special 
complications. From then on Dr. Huxley has to rely on the 
knowledge, necessarily imperfect, of the numbers of scholars 
dismissed from their posts in Germany who have been able to 
reach a haven in freer lands. He provides valuable illustrations 
of his theme from Heidelberg, Géttingen and Berlin universities, 
and from interesting phenomena in the course of Nazification of 
science and of scientific literature. Professor Needham has the 
very exceptional qualification of having been an eye-witness of 
the process of Nazification. He is, moreover, one of the few 
Englishmen with a good internal knowledge of the Polish univer- 
sities. Professor Needham provides a particularly valuable sign- 
post in his analysis of German scientific literature, during the 
years preceding and following the Nazi seizure of power, in the 
departments with which he is mest familiar. 

The three contributions combine to give a good picture of the 
change induced by Nazism in the German intellectual world ; but 
none of them treats, save by implication, of the most significant 
element in the German intellectual scene. Every country has its 
gangsters who, given opportunity, might rise to power. To seek the 
moral or economic principles of Hitler would be about as profitable 
as seeking those of Bill Sikes. What is specially noteworthy is 
not what has happened in Germany, but what has not happened. 
Reaction against injustice, cruelty and corruption has been 
practically negligible from the first. Neither the universities, 
nor the churches, nor the intellectual classes have, at any time, 
shown any appreciable resistance. The professors were mute 
from the beginning, and almost to a man, at the dismissal, 
imprisonment or exile of colleagues with whom they had worked 
daily and whom they themselves had selected. They scrambled 
eagerly for their vacant places. The churches were equally silent 
as to cruelty and as to insults to human dignity, though they did 
make feeble protests when their own rights were attacked. The 
intellectual classes were captured as easily as the churches and 
universities and, for one Thomas Mann who went into voluntary 
exile, a hundred Gerhart Hauptmanns have taken the wage of 
shame. It is this deep corrosion of the German soul, rather 
than the violence of a few blackguards, that most urgently needs 
analysis. A knowledge of its essential nature is of the utmost 
importance for the future of Europe. Some of the symptoms are 
well set forth in these three able pamphlets; we await an 
adequate diagnosis. It is the conspicuous absence of moral 
courage in every department of German life that demands 
explanation. CHARLES SINGER. 
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The Necessity of God 


The Nature and Destiny of Man, a Christian Interpretation. 
Vol. I. By Reinhold Niebuhr, D.D. (Nisbet. 15s.) 

Dr. REINHOLD NIEBUHR is one of those writers on religion who 
are exercising a wide and distinctive influence on the thought 
of Protestant circlés in the present generation, both in his native 
America and in the British Isles. The present volume is the 
first of his Gifford Lectures, delivered in Edinburgh; Vol. II is still 
to come. In order to understand the drift and significance of these 
lectures one has, I think, to recognise in them a polemic against 
two things in the world of today, against which a fire burns 
within the sometimes difficult apparatus of Dr. Niebuhr’s abstract 
terminology. One is the shallow optimism which supposes you 
can bring about a perfect human society by some change of 
organisation—the substitution, for instance, of Communism for 
Capitalism—and fails to take account of the sinfulness besetting 
all human endeavour; the other thing is the putting of some 
element in man—“ reason ” or romantic impulse, some such idea 
as the Nazi one of blood and race—in the place of God—in Dr. 
Niebuhr’s language, making “ some contingent and relative vitality 
or coherence into the unconditioned principle of meaning.” His 
concern is to show that, cut off from faith in God, there can be 
no satisfactory understanding of man’s place in the universe or 
guide for human conduct. If, on the other hand, you look at 
man and his doings from the standpaint of belief in God, you 
are confronted by the fact of man’s “original sin.” Upon this 
Dr. Niebuhr insists strongly, though he explains that this does 
not mean, as the Christian tradition assumes, the Fall as an event 
in time. 

There is, of course, no space here for surveying the multitude 
of ideas set torth in the book, or for any detailed criticism. It 
must be recognised that Dr. Niebuhr’s cast of thought and mode 
of presentation seems more congenial to the German and Scottish 
mind than to the English. His English, it need not be said, 
is grammatically inpeccable, but he is capable of writing sentences 
which may make an Englishman’s head swim. “Implicit in 
the human situation of freedom, and in man’s capacity to 
transcend himself and his world is his inability to construct a 
world of meaning which transcends the world beyond his own 
capacity to transcend it” (page 156). And another thing which 
may make a meeting between Dr. Niebuhr’s mind and an English- 
man’s difficulty is that his Protestant background differs from 
that of most Englishmen. From the Lutheran and Calvinist 
standpoint, the “semi-Pelagianism” of the Catholic type of 
Christianity is the damning offence ; but the Church of England 
has been semi-Pelagian to as great an extent as the Roman ; 
Quaker doctrine, as stated by its most authoritative exponent, 
Robert Barclay, is definitely opposed, in its view of saving faith, 
to Continental and Scottish Protestantism, and is recognised by 
the Roman Catholic controversial writer, J. A. Mohler, as 
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“ Catholic doctrine expressed in other terms” ; John Wesley, after 
his breach with the Moravians, spoke of Luther’s “crazy 
solifidianism ” and pronounced his commentary on Galatians to 
be “ blasphemous.” All this makes a different religious background 
for the Englishman from the Protestantism which Dr. Niebuhr 
has in mind. But if the form in which Dr. Niebuhr himself sets 
forth his gospel may be difficult for the ordinary Englishman to 
assimilate, it is to be hoped that his ideas will be absorbed by 
English theologians, and will be reproduced by them for the 
ordinary man in forms more congenial to the English mind. For 
much that he has to say is doctrine which the world needs. 
Epwyn BEVAN. 


JANUARY 23, 


A Literary Crisis 


Literary Scholarship: Its Aims and Methods. By Norman 
Foerster, John C. McGalliard, René Wellek, Austin Warren 
and Wilbur L. Schramm. (University of North Carolina Press. 
$3.00.) 

IN 1927, the constitution of the Modern Language ‘Association in 

America was changed; the purpose of the association was no 

longer said to be “the advancement of the study of modern 

languages and their literatures, but rather “the advancement of 
research in modern languages, &c.” As Professor Livingstone 

Lowes pointed out to the Association, the change from the wider 

to the narrower term was characteristic. By aping the methods 

of the special sciences, academic criticism was producing scholar- 
ship more acutely analytical than that of Dr. Johnson, and more 
consistently exact than that of Ezra Pound, but in so doing it 
was losing something of its vigour and enthusiasm, something 
of its concern for the subject-matter of great literature, and 
something of its sympathy for the imaginative writer of its own 
time. This petrifaction of literary study, at the very moment 
when it was achieving a large place in university curricula, 
was no less marked in England than in America, though American 
critics, from Irving Babbitt to R. P. Blackmur, have made the 
more vigorous and effective protests. The present book, with 
its extensive bibliography, is primarily a handy guide to these 
protests, but it is also a guide (and here it is necessarily less 
adequate) to all the varied developments of literary scholarship 
from Jespersen to Yvor Winters, and from Dilthey to I. A. 
Richards. 


The authors begin with the statement that “within and with- 
out our graduate schools, there is a widespread belief that the 
present state Of American literary scholarship is by no means 
satisfactory ” ; and the main weaknesses which they detect are (1) 
the heavy burden of teaching, (2) the common dependence of 
academic preferment upon the sheer quantity of research pub- 
lished ; (3) the less and less liberal education offered by the 
secondary school and college ; (4) the low morale of the graduate 
students of letters, who, too, rarely possess a genuine calling to 
scholarship. Mr. Norman Foerster, in the opening essay of this 
symposium, maintains that at present academic discipline is 
intended to inculcate habits of scientific accuracy, to give the 
pupil a general understanding of the historical deyelopment of a 
literature, and to cultivate his capacity for specialised research. 
In contrast to all this—or as a complement to it—he and his 
fellow-contributors wish to encourage a common intellectual life 
among students of letters, to “ restore the full meaning of literary 
scholarship,” and to build up “a vital relationship” between 
scholarship and letters by giving the poet, both as student and 
as lecturer, a recognised place in the university. 


So far, so good. Even in war-time we must admit the force 
of some of Mr. Foerster’s arguments. But just as one begins 
to hope for details, for answers to some obvious difficulties, and 
for descriptions of some recent American experiments, Mr. 
Foerster’s assistants appear and snatch the reader off in quite a 
different direction. Mr. McGalliard, for example, having taken 
the reader for a quick drink in each of the dives run by the 
various theorisers about language, announces sententiously: “A 
good knowledge of the history of a language as a whole is 
necessary for the adequate interpretation of any considerable 
portion or period of its literature”—and promptly hands the 
reader over to Mr. Wellek on Literary History. If the reader 
is anything like the reviewer, however, he is left wondering 
whether it is quite true to say that “in order to read literature 
(the student) must first master the language in which it is 
written.” Can anything except wide reading ever give us the 
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feelmg of a language, and teach us the colour and texture 
—as well as the brute significance—of each phrase? 

But we must not sit down to argue. Mr. Austin Warren, in 
spite of a weakness for polysyllables, writes tidily and clearly 
on literary criticism; Mr. Wilbur Schramm, in an_ earnest 
ind sensible but somewhat immature and ungrammatical essay, 
discusses the place of the poet in the university, and the 
possibility of teaching imaginative writing. It seems almost un- 
gracious, in face of so much obvious and laborious good will, 
to remind Mr. Schramm and Mr. Wellek that a writer needs to 
have something to say, and that literature is something more than 
the praduct of “social forces” and “literary technique.” Litera- 
ture is losing some of its prestige—in tHe universities as 
where—because natural philosophy, metaphysics, _ history, 
anthropology, have one by one set up house on their own. The 
“imaginative writer” is expected to make literature out of empty 
air; “the savant” is no longer reminded that clarity, precision, 
wit and elegance are civilities he owes his reader. Perhaps if we 
look in that direction we may find some remedy for the condition 
of affairs so ably diagnosed by Mr. Foerster, and so deeply 
felt by his assistants. MICHAEL ROBERTS. 
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N or M?_ By Agatha Christie. (Crime Club. 7s. 6d. 

Stop on the Green Light! By Maurice Barrington. Hamish 
Hamilton. 7s. 6d 

Murder for Hannah. By Dwight Babcock. (Robert Hale. 8s. 6d. 


When By Gladys Mitchell Michael Joseph. 8s. 


It is a striking feature of the war that the democratic Powers 
have permitted their wireless, films, newspapers and literature 
to pump up the myth of an omnipotent and omnipresent enemy 
which can only encourage a feeling of hopelessness and paralysis 
of the will; the Axis Powers have thus had a considerable part 
of their propaganda done for them. These gloomy reflections 
are provoked by the fact that the time-lag between the detective 
story and events has now been bridged and that the detective 
Stury is becoming, with rare exception, the Fifth Column thriiler. 
The corpse no longer presents any puzzle whatever, it knew too 
mu-h ; the reader has merely to plough on until the harsh-voiced 
Stranger with impeccable credentials is unmasked and his organi- 
sation pulled in. In Beastmark the Spy, Fifth Column men and 
enemy personnel visit the vicinity of the naval base at Scapa 
without the slightest trouble; in The Admiral’s a Spy the 
author is content to have a Nazi double take the place of the 
C. in C. of the U.S. Naval Forces ; in Measure for Murder we 
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have a large number of respectable English persons busy at 
treason ; and in N or M? by Miss Agatha Christie, we have— 
“Treated with the appropriate reagent, that book contains 
written in Invisible Ink a full lst of all prominent personages 
who are pledged to assist an invasion of this country. Amongst 
them were two Chief Constables, an Air Vice-Marshal, two 
Generals, the Head of an Armaments Works, a Cabinet Minister, 
many Police Superintendents, Commanders of Local Volunteer 
Defence Organisations (sic), and Military and Naval 
lesser fry as well as members of our own Intelligence Force.” 
Tommy and Tuppence stared. 
“* Incredible!’ said the former.” 

It is indeed incredible, and it is also puerile. The publishers 
ask for paper to fulfil their cultural mission, lest the Classics 
and essential text-books go out of print. Making such use of 
what they have, who can blame the responsible authority for a 
certain indifference? 

Stop on the Green Light! handles the Axis secret work on the 
right lines. The conspirators are petty criminals, queer fish driven 
by blackmail ; they are neither very efficient nor very influential, 
and their German organiser weaves plots of Wagnerian grandeur 
wholly unrelated to the means at his disposal. An Oxford Don 
becomes involved in an extremely elaborate plot, and he acquires 
a Federal Guardian Angel who ultimately manages to extract 
bim from it after he has had a number of curious experiences, 
The story is good and fast, but the main point of the book is its 
adult and civilised wit. Murder for Hannah covers similar 
ground, but in California and not the Eastern States which are 
Mr. Barrington’s scene. As in everything else, California is 
harder, brassier and more luxuriant than the rest of the United 
States. It is an excellent example of the tough school of Ameri- 
can thriller and to be enjoyed as such, but to the reader who 
likes to work out the problem it will be a dead loss—the author 
is out to demonstrate that quickness of hand deceives the eye, 
and his sleeves are full of white mice, coloured paper streamers 
and aces all the time. When Last I Died is a pleasant relief, an 
honest detective story from never-never land, where there are no 
wars. The murders occur in a house run by bogus mediums, 
and the spiritualist background admits of pleasing complication. 
Miss Mitchell is fair and straightforward about the solution of 
one problem, allowing the reader all the necessary information 
with scrupulous care; but the second :he does her best to pre- 
serve as her own secret. Once the reader spots the free use of 
red herrings, however, the second problem becomes an amusing 
battle between reader and author. The story is agreeably written, 

JOHN FAIRFIELD. 


various 


The Arsenal of Democracy 


By Phyllis Bentley. (Gollancz 1s.) 

By Noe! Barber Harrap. 6s.) 

By A. J. Brown. (Oxford. 4d. 

By Hugh R. Wilson. Longmans. 


Here is America. 
How Strong is America. 
The Arsenal of Democracy. 
Diplomacy Between Wars. 
17s. 6d.) 
America in World Affairs. By Allan Nevins 6d.) 
INTEREST in the United States is naturally even livelier now than 
it was .a year ago when American support, to be got on unknown 
terms and in unknown quantities, was our chief external support, 
our chief means of attacking the Axis propaganda line that we 
stood alone. All of these books and pamphlets will help to 
improve our mental picture of the United States as a permanent 
factor in the world situation and as a society and way of life, as 
well as an immediate source of strength and comfort. Miss 
Bentley, in her brief but useful tract, tells us a great deal about 
the American way of life, about habits of thought and action, 
especially seen from the point of view of an expert student of 
the American middle-class woman. Her historical chapters are 
less valuable ; her language is often ambiguous, her details a little 
wrong, her perspective amateurish. But this is an excellent 
shillingsworth, with some very useful diagrams. Another basic 
work, but much more solid and professional, is Professor Nevins’s 
America in World Affairs. This is or should be required- 
reading for all British subjects thinking or talking of the war and 
the peace. In Mr. Barber’s book and in Mr. Brown’s pamphlet 
the journalistic and the academic approach to much the same 
problem are amusingly illustrated. Both accounts of American 
economic strength are well worth reading. Mr. Barber relies on 
admirably clear diagrams, on vivid accounts of specific processes 
aid on lively pen portraits of leading figures which show that he 
has gone to school to Time. Mr. Brown deals more in statistical 
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generalities ; he is less ebullient and less optimistic on a short- 
term view. And the second instalment of Mr. Wilson’s auto- 
biography is of especial value at the moment when the role, the 
attitude and the weight of the American diplomatic service is 
one of the chief secondary political problems of the anti-Axis 
Powers. Wil! the American people trust its experts? Should it? 
Mr. Wilson’s judgements suggest that the American people should 
trust its professionals more—but not in anything like blind faith. 
All of these contributions to an overwhelmingly important theme 
suffer from having been written before America was plunged 
into war. The basic studies of Messrs. Nevins and Brown 
naturally suffer least. But none of the authors has been dis- 
credited by the event, although at least one should ponder a 
little the old American saying that bids you “never prophesy 
unless you know.” 


Fiction 
Seven Tempest. By Vaughan Wilkins. (Cape. 9s. 6d.) 
A Common Enemy. By J. D. Beresford. (Hutchinson. 8s. 6d.) 
I Ordered a Table for Six. By Noel Streatfeild. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
Singing Tree. By Kathleen Wallace. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


THE mixture as too often before. Four pieces of fiction, all up 
to entertainment standard, one supposes—if that depends on 
narrative tidiness and attention to the obvious points of* repre- 
sentational detail. Four stories for the war-captious, differing 
from each other in everything save in their uniform failure to 
become movels—that is, to translate life rather than to copy it, to 
imagine character rather than to accept types. 

Superficially, both Mr. Wilkins and Mr. Beresford attempt the 
imaginative effort, in that the one creates, with care and vigour, 
a vast nineteenth-century scene, and the other, with even more 
care but with insufficient vigour, invents a curious immediate 
future for England and for Europe; but neither troubles to 
create a living character or anything more than a low-relief of 
human actions. 

However, for those who enjoyed And So Victoria, Seven 
Tempest may not seem disappointing. It is a tale of the early 
years of Queen Victoria’s reign, and contains masses of period 
detail, a great variety of figures, and many sketches of historical 
personages. The book might indeed be described as a pageant 
of immoral European Royalties and of Hogarthian oddities. Its 
heroine, Princess Anne Louise, Duchess of Limburg, belongs to 
the spirited, defiant category of fiction-princesses, and is depicted 
without variation throughout the book. One may question, how- 
ever, whether “ Uncle Leopold” of Belgium, to whose remark- 
able talent for making the wheels go round full justice is done 
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by Mr. Wilkins, would not have been a better judge of character 
than to be so easily deceived by a wench of seventeen. But the 
portrait of the first king of the Belgians is entertaining, if un- 
likely ; Prince Albert the Good, though always good, makes 
some lively and improbable appearances as the story threads 
its variegated and determinedly romentic way. Mr. Wilkins 
spares himself no pains within the limits of his conception, and 
he writes with vigorous descriptive ability, concentrating always 
on episode and scene, and caring not at all for character or 
feeling. 

Mr. Beresford’s reputation for sound and thoughtful work 
will secure many readers for his fanciful guess at a way out of 
present chaos for England and Europe. He sees us visited in 
1940 by an act of God—a planetary disturbance which by earth- 
quake, landslide, &c., dismisses the war and the Nazis and sets 
us back at all-round social reconstruction. How a certain Mr. 
Campion of the Treasury and of Holland Park brings about this 
social reconstruction is the hopeful, patient story—but it is dull, 
and sometimes a little absurd. 

Miss Streatfeild’s scene is London in the days of the blitzes, 
and her characters are “ Mayfair.” The theme is lifted from 
The Bridge of San Luis Rey—the supplying of an answer to the 
eternal question of why one should be taken and another left. 
The author writes more convincingly of Londoners than of 
country people, who are less trustfully orthodox on the subject 
of God being in His heaven and all right with the world than 
she seetas to suppose. The characterisation throughout is slight, 
but accurate enough—but somehow the final bombing catas- 
trophe, led up to through 250 pages and then related in two, 
gives a sense of unreality. 

Singing Tree is a gentle, sentimental story. The heroine has 
eyeS like stars, is a musical genius and cherishes a life-long love 
for a youth called Jasper. Another girl, with eyes like aqua- 
marines and an inferiority complex, attracts Jasper temporarily ; 
an actress makes a crude assault on him; the heroine, Monica, 
suffers in silence. Perhaps, like the reader, she knows it will all 
come right in the end. Even after Jasper’s ’plane has crashed 
over the hospital where Monica works and he has been picked 
up for dead, the triumph of true love is never for one moment 
in doubt. Kate O'BRIEN. 
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Mediterranean Front. By Alan Moorehead. (Hamish Hamilton. 
10s. 6d. 

In these days when the pattern is so much more highly regarded 
than the patterned this book is sure of a wide reading and for 
the nonce it is thoroughly justified. It never loses its interest, 
and yet, in dealing with a difficult and delicate phase of the war, 
it maintains ah unusual measure and balance. It is not, of course, 
a set history, even such history as may be written hot on the heels 
of events ; but it covers the campaigns of Wavell in Libya, in 
East Africa, in Greece and Crete and in Syria, and provides a 
general survey that adds much to the knowledge even of those 
whose business it is to follow the campaigns most closely. Best 
of all it gives the background against which all of them figured, 
and this, though vivid and gripping, rarely fails to convince one 
of its essential accuracy. There is not one of these episodes that 
does not challenge criticism and the critic must stand or fall by 
the quality and accent of his criticism. Mr. Moorehead passes 
that test very well indeed and this may, perhaps, best be 
indicated by the words with which he sums up his account of 
Wavell’s farewell to the Middle East: “ There went out of Cairo 
and the Middle East that afternoon one of the great men of the 
war.” They are true beyond a doubt; but it is much that they 
should be set down after a study of a series of campaigns that 
seemed, superficially, to halt when they should have gone forward 
under a General who ventured when it might seem wiser to 
have held his hand. 


The Disciple By T. R. Glover. Cambridge University Press. 
2s. 6d.) 
Wuat does it mean to be a Christian? We cannot answer this 
question without discovering what it meant to be a Christian in 
the early centuries. In twelve short studies, Dr. Glover suggests 
the different ways in which the disciples of the first generations 
interpreted their relation to their Master. They were at once 
Christ’s slaves and Christ’s free-men. They felt themselves to 
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THE 


Aspects of an Industry 





IMPERIAL 


ALL THE COLOURS OF THB RAINBOW 


PHRASE used every day. Yet if*you study the rainbow, 
A you will find in it only seven colours, the colours‘of the 
spectrum — violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange and red. 
The British dyestuffs chemist provides an incomparably greater 
number. Colour, in the form of dyestuffs, enters into almost 
everything we wear, use or even eat in the course of our daily 
lives. The dyestuffs industry — purely British in origin, since 
it owes its birth entirely to the discoveries of W. H. Perkin and 
A. G. Green between 1856 and 1897 — today produces an 
enormous range of colours. By judicious blending the modern 
dyer multiplies these a thousandfold. This astonishing array of 
colours is necessary because fashion demands an infinite variety 
of shades and each class of material its peculiar type of dyestuff. 
The brilliant colour pageantry of peacetime is missing today, but 
war, for all its drabness, does not remove the need for colour, 
only tones down the colours that are used. The manhood of 
the nation and thousands of its women are in uniform, the khaki 
of the Army and A.T.S., the horizon blue of the Royal Air 
Force and W.A.A.F., the dark blues of the Royal Navy, the 
W.R.N.S. and the various civil defence services. There is a huge 
demand for camouflage on all sorts of materials. Offices still 
need typewriter ribbons, carbon paper, printing inks and 
postage stamps. The British textile trades would be helpless 
without dyestuffs. The list can be extended indefinitely. Since 


war began, the British dyestuffs industry has been working at 


full capacity and is being swiftly developed to fill the vital need 


for exports — the “ sinews of war.” Wherever you see colour, 


you can trace the hand of the British dyestuffs chemist. He 


shows you where, even in these dark days, the rainbow ends. 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


London S.W.1 
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be kings and priests—a royal priesthood—and soldiers—privates 
in a growing army. Loyalty to Christ quickened thought and 
inspired song. It created a new comradeship among men and a 
new sense of indebtedness to and dependence on God for the 
gift of the new life. All these themes Dr. Glover illuminates 
with his sympathetic understanding of the ancient world and 
with his quick perception of some limitations of modern thought. 
The’ little book raises a difficult issue. At each point Dr. 
Glover stresses the personal relation of the disciple to Jesus 
Christ. He approves the saying that “the condition of progress 
in every age is a fresh return to the historical Jesus.” He has 
himself made a notable contribution in helping many to make that 
return. And yet, as he notes, this return has not set men singing. 
“No great hymns have been written for a century.” What was 
lacking in the nineteenth century movement, “back to Jesus ”? 
The chapters on The Thinker,.The Given Life and The Singer 
suggest an answer. 
Cavalier Lyrics and other 17th Century Love Poems; Everyman 
a Morality; A Country Zodiac with Woodcuts by Thomas 


Bewick; The Hunting of the Snark. By Lewis Carroll, illus- 
trated by Mervyn Peake. (Zodiac Books, Chatto and Windus. 
1s. 6d. each.) 


THESE are all new additions to the attractively produced Zodiac 
books which set a new standard for books produced at a low 
price. It is useful to have that most magnificent example of 
morality plays “Everyman” separately available in a _ tasteful 
format for the general reader. This fifteenth-century drama is 
the first great piece of dramatic literature in the English language, 
and it is far less well-known than its merits deserve, in spite 
of its successful production at the “Old Vic” Theatre before 
the present war. If this country ever has a National Theatre, 
then an adequate performance of “Everyman” will be one of 
its first duties. The selection of “Cavalier Lyrics” contains the 
obvious, but by judicious exclusion sustains a certain unity of 
tone ; more various and unexpected is the Country Zodiac, an 
anthology of prose and verse with an excellent choice of Bewick’s 
delightful wood-cuts. A word of praise is due to Mervyn 
Peake’s illustrations to “The Hunting of the Snark,” they are 
as queer and distinctive, though not as lyrical, as Carroll’s 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


ALTHOUGH it is again the fashion in some quarters to accuse 
the banks of exploiting a money monopoly for the benefit of 
their shareholders, I cannot discover any evidence to support 
this charge in the latest banking figures. It is true that all the 
“ Big Six” had the use last year of a further substantial addition 
to their deposit resources and that gross profits increased in 
consequence. It is also the fact that war conditions have enabled 
the banks to reduce their provision for bad and doubtful debts. 
Even if that were the whole story, however, the charge of 
profiteering would need to be considered in relation to the 
100. per cent. Excess Profits Tax to which the banks would be 
subject like any ordinary industrial concern. 

As everybody knows, the banks’ net profits, after tax, were 
almost uniformly lower last year than in 1949, the whole of the 
increase in gross earnings—and a littl more—having been 
swallowed up in increased taxation. The solitary exception is 
the Midland, which somehow or other—Mr. McKenna does not 
throw much light on this point—contrived to raise its net figure 
after tax above the 1940 level. None of the banks raised its 
dividend, but all maintained the 1940 rates and made substantial 
additions to their already large published reserves. 

DEPOSITS AND ADVANCES . 

From the full figures now published by the “Bix Six” it is 
plain that the trend of British banking was in the same direction 
last year as in the first 16 months of war. In every case deposits 
rose substantially in 1941, advances fell sharply, there was 4 
moderate contraction in Treasury bill holdings, a steep rise in 
Treasury deposit receipts and gilt-edged portfolios and an 
increase in cash.. Why these changes took place is now 4 
familiar story. So long as Government expenditure grows, 
banking deposits will continue to increase, and so long 4% 
Government continues to undertake more and more activities 
normally carried on by private enterprise the demand for bank 


(Continued on page 94) 
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MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 





STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN, 
THE RIGHT HON. R. McKENNA 





INSTEAD of delivering a speech at the annual meeting of shareholders 
to be held on January 29th, 1942, the Chairman has prepared a state- 
ment, extracts from which appear below. 

Anyone whose memory is long enough must have been struck by 
the differences between the internal financial measures adopted in 
the two great wars. Most evident is the more extensive and more 
active official control over financial operations: the capital market 
is rigidly reserved for Government borrowings’ and a few other 
approved issues ; foreign exchange transactions are regulated in the 
utmost detail; the Government itself provides direct finance for a 
large volume of essential war production, and lays down the general 
lines the banks should follow in making advances to their customers. 
Added to this is a more definite and explicit monetary policy. Here, 
as in the controls just mentioned, the closest co-operation has come 
to be maintained as a matter of course between the Treasury and 
the Bank of England and between the central bank and the commer- 
cial banks. The task of financing “total war” requires a standard 
of executive action not easily attained by men brought up in the 
rightly precautionary methods of the civil service; but the qualities 
of understanding and judgement, so well represented in that service, 
have been brought with conspicuous success into close and constant 
alliance with the inventiveness and adaptability which have become 
characteristic of the central bank. Our own part is largely a technical 
one ; but whenever difficulties have arisen in carrying out directions 
—difficulties which sometimes call even for modifying the directions 
themselves—our representations have always been received at the 
Bank of England and in the Government departments concerned with 
unfailing attention and resourcefulness, 


ADVANTAGES GAINED 


All this, however, is only part of a highly creditable record. Not 
only has the war so far been financed at an average rate of less than 
2 per cent., but the trend of rates has been downward—a striking 
contrast with experience in the last war. 

While we must not overlook the influence of other measures of 
control, the methods adopted for financing the war have helped to 
minimise inflation. Indeed, notwithstanding the growth in the volume 
of money and the upward course of prices, it may properly be con- 
cluded that there has been little inflation so far, the rise in prices 
being attributable to non-monetary causes which it would have been 
almost impossible to offset by monetary means. In any event the rise 
in the cost of living index number to date has been much less marked 
than in the corresponding period of the last war, notwithstanding 
the incidence of the purchase tax. 

The experience gained in the past ten years in currency policy 
has contributed materially to this advance, which has carried us a 
long way on the road from a supposedly self-regulating system to 
one of continuous management. We have only to look at the results 
in order to see how great has been the improvement upon the methods 
practised in the last war. Although this time again a huge creation 
of national debt has been inevitable, the proportion of Government 
expenditure which has been covered in that way is smaller, and the 
current rate of charge falling on the Exchequer vastly reduced. More- 
over, the instrument of taxation has been used more with the conscious 
purpose of diverting to the Government a large part of the purchasing 
power which, if left in private hands, might be used to bid against 
the Government for limited supplies of goods and services. Another 
means towards the same end has been the device of “compulsory 
saving,” which defers purchasing power until a time after the war 
when it may perform a valuable economic and social function. 


Post-War PERILS 


So far, then, the record is satisfactory ; but we must not forget that 
there may be many post-war perils ahead of us. Last time the worst 
excesses of overspending, inflation, speculation and capital expansion 
tame not during, but shortly after the war, with disastrous conse- 
quences that are still remembered. The risk of a similar catastrophe 
ater this war may be all the greater in that restrictions have been 
more severe. Accordingly there-should be no hasty abandonment of 
necessary controls in finance, particularly of the capital market and 
of foreign exchange transactions. The natural predisposition to get 
nd of all restrictions as soon as the war is over must be resisted. We 
must profit by experience in using to the full the essential driving 
force of individual enterprise in the post-war conditions the general 
thape of which experience may help us to foresee, If we are wise 
our perception of the proper limits within which freedom and 
wntrol should respectively operate, a financial system can be evolved 
which will be a powerful factor in the creation and maintenance of | 
tutional well-being. | 


—— 
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STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN, 
COLIN FREDERICK CAMPBELL, ESQ. 


NATIONAL 





IN view of the continuance of conditions which prompted me to circu- 
late my observations with the report and balance sheet last year, I am 
taking a similar course this year 

THE STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 

The enclosed statement of accounts reveals a general 
of figures, but alterations in individual items over the year have been 
mainly a continuation of trends with which I dealt a year ago. 

On the liabilities side of the balance sheet, deposits show a con- 
siderable increase of £ 85,000,000. 

The counterbalancing increase on the assets side is spread between 
cash, treasury deposit receipts and investments, which show increases 
respectively of £9,000,000, £79,000,000 and £ 23,000,000. 

In ordinary peaceful circumstances expansion of bank figures may 
generally be regarded as a reflection of increasing industrial and 
trading prosperity. The case is very different in time of war, which 
must always be an impoverishing process There is a tendency to 


expansion 


forget this elementary fact and to interpret swollen figures as an 
indication of greater national prosperity. As far as banking is con- 
cerned, I can assure you this is not the case. It is true, of course, 


that our gross revenue from treasury deposit receipts and investments 
} show harp rise, b his has bee tly off by reduced 
has shown a sharp rise, but this has been partly offset by reduce 
income from bills discounted and particularly from our main source 
of revenue, viz., advances. Loss of income under these heads, together 
with the rising expense of supplies and overheads and the cost of the 


additional deposits, have, to a great extent, counterbalanced the 
increased income from our holdings of Government securities. 
PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT: DIVIDEND 
When all factors are taken into consideration, I think we may 


regard the results of the year’s work, which shows a net profit of 
£1,057,7383, as satisfactory, 

After payment of dividend at the rate of 1§ per cent. per annum, 
and after allocations of £100,000 to bank premises account, £150,000 
to pension fund, and a special £100,000 to war contingencies fund in 
view of the many uncertain factors with which we may be faced in 
consequence of the war, the amount carried forward is £543,113. 

It will be observed that in the report the dividend declared is 
stated net, t.e., less income tax; this represents the actual cash pay- 
ments to shareholders. In former years dividends have been stated 
gross, t.e., subject to income tax. The effect of this change is that 
the income tax recoverable by deduction from the dividends has now 
betn charged before arriving at the profit shown by the account, 

Ithough the rate of dividend declared is expressed as at the rate 


of 15 per cent. per annum on the paid-up capital of the bank, it 
should be realised that the shareholders’ interest in the bank is a 
much larger sum than this item. Were the dividend expressed in 


relation to the patd-up capital the reserve and internal funds accumu- 
lated in past years, the rate would be a very moderate one. 


THE OUTLOOK 

I have referred above to the pronounced trend towards expansion 
of banking funds. Experience of the last war taught us that large- 
scale continuous Government financing by borrowing from the banking 
system engenders continuous growth of deposits. The main justification 
of this type of financing is based upon the necessity of bridging the 
gap between national expenditure and other types of revenue, but 
there are obvious dangers attached to it. No great harm need neces- 
sarily result from an increase in purchasing power provided the excess 
is not spent in consumption of the limited supply of commodities. 
There is, however, good reason to think that more than is desirable 
in the national interest is still being spent in this way. There is 
urgent need for every individual to curtail still further his or her 
consumption of goods and to lend savings direct to the Government, 
and in this connexion I trust that what I have already said as to the 
increased money incomes of large numbers of the community may 
reach some, at least, of those for whom it is intended 

The momentous political and military events of the past year are 
fresh in the minds of all of us. The Allied nations have achieved 
a number of successes to set against reverses sustained particularly 
in the Far East. The outlook a year ago was indeed obscure, and 
we are thankful that a great deal of umcertaintv has since been 
dissipated. We now know exactly where we stand vts-d-vts the leading 


nations of the world, and we have the further knowledge that the 
combined resources of our Allies and ourselves should become over- 
whelming as the war progresses 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


Continued from page 92 
advances will decrease. As all the bank chairmen are at pains 
to point out, there is no unwillingness to use resources in 
advances to industry, which constitute the most profitable outlet 
tor a bank’s funds. 

So we have Mr. Rupert Beckett, of the Westminster, and Lord 
Wardington, of Lloyds, both pointing out that for the first ume 
in banking history the ratio of advances to deposits has fallen 
below that of investments to deposits. This is not, of course, 
a desirable distribution of assets from the standpoint of profit- 
earning, but, as Mr. Beckett says, it is “a quite natural and 
healthy feature” in a nation geared to maximum war production, 
Mr. Colin Campbell, the National Provincial chairman, reminds 
us that the expansion of banking figures is not, in time of war, 
a reflection of increasing industrial and trading prosperity. 

STRONG LIQUID POSITION 

Apart from their purchases of Government securities, the banks’ 
contribution to the task of war financing has taken the form of 
adding to their holdings of Treasury deposit receipts and 
facilitating the renewal of the Government’s Treasury bills. Mr. 
McKenna, the Midland Bank chairman, in a characteristically 
lucid review of our war-time finances, estimates that about a 
quarter of the Budget deficit since September, 1939, has been 
covered by borrowing from the banks. He also shows that the 
£1,100 millions made available to the Government as a result 
of the increase in deposits and the fall in advances has been 
provided on terms which give full security to bank depositors. 

For confirmation of this statement one has only to look at 
the banks’ balance-sheets. In every case the liquidity items, com- 
prising cash, money at call, bills discounted and Treasury deposit 
receipts, have risen to an unusuallv high proportion of the deposit 
liabilities. 

BANKERS AND INFLATION 

On the vexed question of inflation the bank chairmen are 
not unanimous, except in the conviction that this peril must be 
avoided. Sir Noton Barclay, of the District, who sees the effects 
of rising wages in the industrial areas of Lancashire, is,convinced 
that there is still too much private spending, chiefly by the wage- 
earning classes. This view is shared by Mr. Colin Campbell, 
of the National Provincial, who wisely offers the wage-earners 
the full services of his bank for the safe custody of their surplus 
cash and the purchase of Savings Certificates. Lord Wardington, 
of Lloyds, avoids controversy, but urges depositors to reduce their 
bank balances to the minimum and contribute directly to Govern- 
ment loans. 

By contrast, Mr. McKenna seems to see inflation as a post-war 
rather than a war-time risk. This banker, who has been the 
most persistent critic of official monetary policy in recent years, 
is at last convinced that the Bank.of England has acquired the 
inventiveness, adaptability and resourcefulness required for the 
proper functioning of the central bank. 

As to the post-war prospect, Mr. McKenna emphasises the 
dangers of any hasty abandonment of necessary restrictions, 
particularly in the new capital and foreign exchange markets. He 
reminds us of the worst excesses of over-spending, inflation, 
speculation and capital expansion which overtook us in the 
1918-20 period. What will be wanted, I agree, is the right blend 
of individual enterprise -and official control which will ensure 
progress and the nation’s well-being. 

BANK SHARE YIELDS 


I see that both Barclays and Lloyds are taking steps to convert 
share capital into stock. While the object of this move is to 
save clerical labour, another result should be to increase the 
marketability of part of these two banks’ capital. Bank shares 
as a whole have he!d their ground well in 1941, and now stand 
at prices offering yields of about 3} to 4 per cent. on the fully 
paid and about 4! per cent. on the partly paid issues. These 
seem to me to set a fair valuation on the strength of the banks’ 
reserves and the economic and political risks of this type of 
investment. Bank shares are well worth holding. 





Don’t slacken in saving waste paper, 
: the need is as great as ever. 
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WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 





STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 





FOLLOWING the procedure 
tenuon to give, 
upon the year’s 


which was adopted last year it is my in- 
in the form of this printed statement, the information 
accounts to which the attention of shareholders should 


be particuiarly directed. The proceedings at the meeting will there- 
fore be confined to the submission of the customary resolutions to the 
shareholders present and to any discussion arising thereon 


t 


In my statement to the shareholders last year 1 drew attention to 
the great changes brought about by the war in the country’s economic 
life, and the year 1941 has but served to accentuate two of the main 
factors to whch I then alluded. There has been an acceleration of 
the extraordinary war expenditure of the nation and necessarily, 
therefore, an increase in banking resources. 

With regard to the first of these factors, it is inevitable tha: war, in 
this scientific age, with its high degree of all form. of mechanisation 
must make ever-increasine demands upon the nation’s resources, and 
Governmeni war expen jiture is, after all, only one side of the triangie 
of man-power, machines and money’ The payment out of the Ex- 
chequer for the past-twelve months to the end ~ December last was 

£4,654 millions, and if we add to that the £4,01: millions expended 
for the 16 months to the end ot 1940, we satis at the colossal 
figure of £8,665 millions to the end of 1941. It is of interest to note, 
by way of comparison, that the total votes of credit :or the last war, 


inclusive of considerable loans to the Dominions and Allies, was 
approximately £8,400 millions. 
As a corollacy to such expenditure chere was an increase in the 


deposit Labilites of the clearing banks, during the year to November 
last, of no less than £507 millions, compared with an increase of £437 
millions for the previous 15 months. Increased resources created in 
war time and by war expenditure should, and in fact must, be made 
available in one me or another to the Government, and towards the 
end of last year the Treasury authorised the issue of Tax Reserve Cer 
tificates by subscriptions for which certain tax liabilities could be anti- 
cipated, thereby making immediately available to the Government 
money which would not otherwise be paid unil the tax payments 
became due. These certificetes carry interest at the rate of I per cent 
per annum, free of income-tax and surtax. There are indications that 
a liberal use will be made of this facility and, if this proves to be the 
case. then the growth of bank deposits will be cerrespondingly 
slewed down. 

The deposit liabilities of this bank at the end of the year show an 
increase of some £60 millons, and certain alterations have taken place 
Treasury deposit re- 


in our assets in consequence of this increase. 
ceipts at £1095 millions show an increase of £59) millions over the 
corresponding figure for !ast year. and this. of course, provides a high 


a diminution in our bill portfolio 
bank balence-sheet give a 
46.61 per cent. 


degrce of liquid ty, notwithstanding 
of £20 millions. The l:quidity items in the 
ratio to deposit liabilities of no than 

The main interest-bearing namely advances and investments, 
which r€spectively exhibit ratios of 24.84 per cent. and 31.67 per cent 
to deposit liabilities have, during the year changed places for -the first 
their order of precedence. Hitherto the 


less 


assets, 


time in banking naistory in 
ratio of advances to deposit tiabilities was always hi:her than that of 
investments 


increased resources obtained .rom an increase 
of £60 mill'ons in deposits together wi.h a reduction of £18 millions 
in advances, viz., £78 millions in all, have found employment in a net 
increase in the liquidity resvurces of £42 millions and an increase ia 
investments of £36 millions. 

After providing for rebate and taxation, and appropriations to the 
credit of comingency accounts (out of which full provision for bad and 
doubtful debts has been made), the net profit for the past year «mounts 
to £1,189,696—a shrinkage of £120,933 as compared with last year’s 
figure. This result may, in view of the heavy taxation, be considered 
seuisfactory, and your directors have been enabled to declare dividends 
at the same rate as last year, viz., 18 per cent. on the £4 shares (£1 
paid) and the maximum of 12} per cent. on the £1 sheres (fully paid), 
while making the allocations, customary in recent years. of £300,000 
to officers’ pension fund and £100,000 in reduction of the bank pre- 
mises account. at the same time recording a small increase of £12,734 
in the carry forward to £563,863 


In the past year the 


As shareholders are aware, our foreign auxiliary. Westminster 
Foreign Bank, Limited. has all its trading branches in Belgium and 
France, and I can add nothing to the statement which I made last 
year, 

The figures for our affiliate, the Ulster Bank, Limited, are before 
you, and the profit for this year is £132,494 as against £134, 616 for 
the previous year. The progress of this healthy business is considered 
quite satisfactory. 
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MARTINS BANK 





TAX INCIDENCE ON EARNINGS 





BUSINESS AND TURNOVER ACTIVE 





siatement, to 
address he 
bank on 


ALAN BaTEs, chairman, has issued a 
shareholders of Martins Bank, Limited, in place of the 
would normally give at the 111th annual meeting of the 
January 27th, in which he says: 


Last month certein new appointments were made among the 
bank’s executive officers. Mr. J. M. Furniss, genera] manager, 
became chief general manager, Mr. James McKendrick deputy chief 
general manager, and Mr. Fk. A. Moore and Mr. Frank Voycer joint 
general managers Mr. Voyce will continue to be stationed in Lon- 
don. It gives me pleasure to acknowledge the high executive ability 
of these oilicers in their conduct of the bank’s affa: s. 


Mr. FREDERIC 


or 


Profits are now shown af.er deduction of tax on diviuends The 
change does noi affect the fina! result, but shows more clearly the 
incidence of taxation on earnings. The net profit for i941 is 
£587,248 against a net profit for 1940 (adjusted to the basis now 


adopted) of £641,427, but the decrease is more than accounted for 


by taxaton 


The amount brought forward from last yea: 1s £347.771, which 
with the profit of £587,248 makes £935,019 available for distribution. 
An interim dividend of 74 per cent. was paid in July. It is proposed 
to pay a final dividend for 1941 at the same rate, making 15 per cent. 
for the vear The two dividends will take £312,003 net after deduct- 
ing tax. There has been transferred to staff pension fund { 160,000, 
and with uncertain times in mind a further sum of £150,000 has been 
placed to resecve for future contingencies, leaving £373.016 to be 
carried forward. 


Deposits have risen during the year by £34.290,000 to £157,600,000 











due to heavy Governmen: expenditure on war production Invest- 
ments (a high vroportion in short term securities) have increased 
by £13.4¢0.000 and now stand at £58,940.000. Treasury deposit 
receipts of £28.000,000 are held, as against £9,000.000 iast vear. 


Advances have decieased by some 
business not considered essential to 


£5,600,000 due to contraction in 
the prosécution of the war. In 


all essential industries the bank 1s very ready to help, and adopts 
a generous attitude to applications for advances to cusiomers en- 
gaged upon war work. Business and turnover continue to be very 
acuve. 

Cash in hand and at the Bank ot England stands at £17.621,coo; 
quick assets, comprising cash, money at call, balances with other 
banks, ves isury and other bills and Treasury deposit eipts being 
£66,351,000, that 1s 41.96 per cent. of deposits. 

I have contieed my observations to the domestic affairs of the bank, 


the sound position of which fully justifies 
for the new year. 


optimisin in the outlook 
While serious thought is needed in consi dering the 
future of the country’s trade after the war, it should be clear to all 
that the nation’s life in its various aspects, industrial, commercial and 
social, must be solely directed for the present to the one i'm of a 
concentrated effort to win the war in the shortest time possible. The 
year that ‘hee just closed brought many anxieties to the nation. but 
much for which to be thankful, and there are sure grounds for 
firm confidence in victory. 
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IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


worporated by Royal Chart: 
pons n—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

President —THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England. as a centre of research and information on Cancer. 
the Fund is working unceasingly on the systematic investigation 
of the di-ease. Our knowledge has so increased that the disease 
is now curable in increasing numbers. We have recently built 
new modern laboratories at Mill Hill to extend the 
of our investigations. 


LEGACIES ARE EARNESTLY SOLICITED 


FORM OF BEQUEST 








1939) 


bal ope 


I hereby bequeath the sum of 2 to the Imperial Cancer | 
Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal | 
College of Surgeons of England, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, ondeon, 
W.C.2, for the purpose of Scientific Research, and I «direct that | 
the Treasurer's receipt shall be a good discharge for such legacy 
' 
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FTERMATH of bombing still exists. Evacuees 





still live in intolerable conditions. Children re- 
main in ruined target areas. With over 60 evacueé 
hostels we try to clean up som of the tangle, but we 
irgently need more money Frrenps War VICTIMS 
Revrer Committee (A), Friends House. Euston Road, 
London, N.W.1 Registered War Charit*), 
A LADY, aged 84, has supported Letself until 
recently by teaching I oor, erench, Savings 
exhausted. PLE Ase HELI us to ovide for her. 
(Case 138) Appeal “ DIsTRESsEeD G SNTLEPOLK’S AID 
ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook Green, W.6 
IeCOUME a Von-Smoker New Drugless) Method, 
DB’klet tree. Riptey.(B) 87 Taggart Av., Liverpool. 


( tANCER SUFFERER.—Poor woman, widow, only 
income 9s. per week after paying rent Funds for 
Please help. Case 162/33. 


nourishment urgently needed 
(* Ss > 2 


—NATIONAL Socrety FOR CANCER RELIEF 
Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 
| ON’'i JUS1 WONDER if white Bread is giving 
you sufficient nourishment—change to BERMA- 
sure. ‘Ask your Baker: or write, 
BERMALINE, Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. 
] yo your country «wo good wns Sell us your 
Leica or other mintature for important work and 
lend the money to the Government. We give highest 
prices. —W aLtace Heaton, Ltd., 127 New Bond St..W.1, 
| APPY Open-air Life in P.N.-E.U.woodland school, 
girls 9 to 11; exceptional music and French 
swimming, rhythmics, gardening, housecrafts, Qualified 
staff. £15 per term .- “lusive. - Write, HEADMIsTREss, 
oe Farm, Blackboys Sussex. 
i, ERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS, 1s. ce bon 
4 aa 3d. 1,000 words. Miss N. Mc FARLAN” “), 
The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Ess 
\ ONOMARK., Confi. London Address, Lets 
a directed immed. $s. p.a. -BM MONO323, © 
PEFRESH YOURSELF in English Country. 
\ Descriptive List (3d. post free) 
of 160 INNS and HOTELS 
Prorie’s REFRESHMENT House Association, Lrn. 
St. George’s House, Regent Street, W.1 
Ws; wun MAXWELL & CODD, L TD. , of 
17/23 Wigmore Street, London, W.1, are pre- 
pared to purchase high-grade Pianos by any maker. Good 
prices given.—Bluthner and Welmar preferred. 
\W L. owner release, at reasonable price, Austin 
mousine for lady on important war work ?— 
Box A.854. 


LINE and 








$ ~ tor very latest Royal and Underwood type- 
« ° writers. Older machines, other makes and 
portables valued. Please quote make and serial number 
to Kingswood Equipment Co., 35 Gt. James’ St., W.C.1. 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLARSHIP 
\‘ Kwa SCHOOL, NR. PONTEFRACT. 
4 ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

['wo Entrance Scholarships of £50 a vear for four 
years and two of £30 a year for four years are offered 
to boys and girls who are not Members of the Society 
of Friends 

Full particulars may be obtained from the Bursar, by 
whom application forms must be received on or before 
the rrth of February, 1942. 

EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL READING, 

4 

Six Open Scholarships, value £84-£50; additional 
Exhibitions of {50-40 for general ability, Music and 
Art will be awarded in March. Basic fees: 150 gns. 
per annum inclusive Apply to the HEADMASTER. 
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includ: 


“Eclipse” Blades are now made only in 
the popular slotted pattern, and though 
scarcer than usual, they are still obtain- 
able by those on the lookout for clean 
and comfortable shaving. The best results 
are obtainable with an “Eclipse” Razon 
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OFFICER IN IRAQ 


“I have smoked your full-strength 
Punchbowle now for several years and 
find that it keeps in good condition in 
very high temperatures which one has 
to live in, in Egypt and in this country 
of sand. More so out here, of course, 
where this last month we have been as 
high as 116° shade temperature.” 


Picture the men who smoke this hefty, 
full-bodied “big-brother” of North 
Country Barneys: men on tough jobs 
overseas who need something ainusually 
satisfying in the way of Tobacco to 
inspire and round-off the work of the day. 


Punchbowle is not everybody’s smoke: 
the average smoker should first try 
medium Barneys. Whichever strength 
suits your palate, the Tobacco will be 
as sweet and fresh as when packed... 
that is Barneys “ Ever-Fresh” protec- 
tion, the wonder-packing which ensures 
Factory-freshness everywhere. 


arneys 
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ARROWGATE COLLEGE, at Swinton: 
| MAasHAM, RIPON, YORKSHIRE. 

Entrance Scholarships, value £80 to £30 per annun 
will be offered as the result of an Examination tot 
held in March, 1942. Preliminary papers will be ser 
to candidates’ homes or present schools in February. 
Entries to be received not later than February 9th. 
Full paiticulars may be obtained from the HEAp- 
MISTRESS. 
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~APPOIN T ME NT 
YTHAM SCHOOLS FOUNDATION, 
4 KING EDW a4 VIL. SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
ASHIRE. 

The Governors 73 APPLICATIONS for the 
position of Headmaster of King Edward VII. School 
tor Boys which has become vacant in consequence of 
the resignation of the Headmaster. 

The School, which dates from 1908, is administered 
under a Scheme of the Board of Education of 1929 and 
admits day pupils only ; the pre-war number being 252 
and the present number (due to war conditions) being 
380. 

Applicants must possess a degree of a British Univer- 
sity and must have good experience. 

Ihe commencing salary will be £800, rising by 
«nual increments of £50 to £1,000. Previous experience 
as a Headmaster may be taken into account. There is 
a residence for the Headmaster adjoining the School 
Buildings which, with the emoluments, is valued at 
£200 per annum. 

The successful candidate “ii be required to take up 
his duties as soon as possibie. 

Further particulars a- ' form of Application may be 
obtained from the un. rned, to whom applications 
must be sent, accompauca by copies of three recent 
testimonials and in addition the names of two referees, 
not later than FRIDAY the 13th FEBRUARY. 

WILSON, WRIGHT & WILSONS, 
Cc a to the Governors. 

6 Chapel Street, Presion, Lan 

i HOLIDAY FELLOW SHIP invites applications 

for the post of as in connection with the 
domestic administrati from Hendon of Government 
Hostels. Applicants aust have a knowledge of large- 
scale furnishing and catering, including rationing and 
priority proce*ure, experience in office organisation, 
including engag.ng of Staff, correspondence, etc. The 
post will involve liaison work necessitating long- 
distance travelling. 

The salary will be from £234 to £250 p.a. according 
to experience, and the post will be for the duration of 
the War. 

Applications in writing, giving full particulars, in- 
cluding age, should be made to the Hosters Super- 
INTENDENT, The Holiday Fellowship, Redhill Ross 
Road, Hereford. The envelope should be marked 


A.D.S. in top lefthand corner. 
MINISTRY of HEALTH SAYS: 
eel tle) he 2), 4) 


SPREAD DISEASES 


VAPEX 


The Mah ic Drop 
LW: 


WILL’ STOP 
THAT COLD 


U~ VAPEX at the first sign 








of a cold and it will be 

cleared promptly and 
safely. Breathing VAPEX re- 
moves the stuffiness by penetra- 
ting to the source of theinfection 
—the warm recesses of the nose 
and throat—where it destroys 
the breeding germs. 


Adrop on your handkerchief 


Simply sprinkle a ‘magic drop’ of 
VAPEX on your handkerchief and 
breathe deeply from it frequently 


during the day. At night put a drop on 
the end of your pillow. All symptoms 
of your cold will soon be gone. 





Barneys (medium), Punchbowle (fall), Parsons 
° ° 7 1 ‘ ‘ . 3 a 
* Eclipse’ Razors: 3/3 & 3/6 Pleasure (mild). In ‘* EVERFRESH "’ Tins 1/93d. oz. From your Chemist 2/3 & 3/4 
including Purchase Tee READY-FILLS: Cartons of 12, 1/94d. eae tecchpnce et 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. y (25% Made by -'-hn Sinclair Ltd. @& 
at the Nev fork, N.Y Post Off ,_ bd 3, 1896 Printed r Britain by St. Cur rs Press (1940) Lip. 
Po St.. K W.t 1 pul Sehed ty Tu Seectator, Lrv., at their offices, No. 99 Go St., London, W.C.1.—Friday, January 23, 1942. 
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